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I AM thankful for the good which has 
come to my knowledge as the fruit hitherto 
of this little book : many testimonies having 
reached me of its usefulness. And it is just 
this fact of good achieved thereby, which 
induces me to issue it a third time without 
alteration. Doubtless it would have been 
easy, — ^perhaps creditable — ^tohave expanded 
these hints to a treatise, and elaborated 
the sketch into the finished picture. But I 
think it better to abstain ; let suggestions 
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work their own way with thinkers; let 
everjrthing whereby these notes have hither- 
to become known still remain their charac- 
teristic. If alteration or addition were 
materially encouraged, there would be no 
end to them. 
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AN AID TO FAITH. 



The certainty of those things which most 
surely are believed among us, is a matter 
quite distinct from their antecedent probabi- 
lity or improbability. We know, and take for 
facts, that Cromwell and Napoleon existed ; 
and are persuaded that their characters and 
lives were such as history reports them : but 
it is another thing, and one eminently calcu- 
lated to disturb any misbeliever of such his- 
tory, if a man were enabled to show, — ^that, 
from the condition of social anarchy, there 
was an antecedent likelihood for the rise of 
military despots 5 that, from the condition of 
a popular puritanism or a popular infidelity 
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it was previously to have been expected that 
such leaders should have the several charac- 
teristic of a bigotted zeal for religion, or a 
craving appetite for worldly glory ; that, from 
the condition liable to revolutions, it was pro- 
bable to find such despots arising out of the 
middle class ; and that, from the condition of 
reaction incidental to all human violences, 
there was a clear expectability that the power 
of such military monarchs should not be con- 
tinued to their natural heirs. 

Such a line of argument, although in no 
measure required for the corroboration of 
facts, might have considerable power to per- 
suade h, priori the man, who had not hitherto 
seen reason to credit such facts from posterior 
evidence. It would have rolled away a great 
stone, which to such a mind might otherwise 
have stood as a stumbling-block on the very 
threshold of truth. It would have cleared off 
a heavy mist, which might prevent him from 
discerning the real nature of the scene in 
which he stood. It would have shown him 
that, what others know to be fact, is, even to 
him who does not know it, become antece- 
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dently probable : and that Reason is not only 
no enemy to Faith, but is ready and willing 
to acknowledge its alliance. 

Take a second illustration, by way of preli- 
minary. A woodman, cleaving an oak, finds 
an iron ball in its centre : he sees the fact 
and of course believes; some others believing 
on his testimony. But a certain village-pun- 
dit, habitually sceptical of all marvels, is per- 
suaded that the wonder has been fabricated by 
our honest woodman : until the parson, a 
good historian, coming round that way, pro- 
claims it a most interesting circumstance, be- 
cause it was one naturally to have been ex- 
pected ; for that, here was the spot where 
two hundred years ago a great battle had been 
fought : audit was no improbability at all that 
acarbine-bulletshouldhave penetrated a sap- 
ling, nor that the tree should thereafter have 
grown old with the iron at its heart. How 
unreasonable would then appear the sceptic's 
incredulity, if persisted in : how suddenly 
enlightened the rational faith of the rustic : 
how seasonable would be felt the useful learn- 
ingof him, whose knowledge well applied can 

B 2 
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thus unfetter truth from the bandages of igno- 
rance. 

Illustrations, if apt, are so well adapted to 
persuade towards a particular line of argu- 
ment, that, at the risk of diffuseness, and be- 
cause minds being various are variously 
touched, one by one thought and one by an- 
other, I think fit to add yet more of a similar 
tendency : in the hope that by a natural in- 
duction such instances may smooth our 
way. 

When an eminent living geologist was pro- 
secuting his researches at Kirkdale Cave, 
Yorkshire, he had calculated so nicely on the 
antecedent probabilities, that his commands 
to the labourers were substantially these : 
" Take your mattocks, and pick up that stone 
flooring ; then take your basket, and fill it — 
with the bones of hyaenas and other creatures 
which you will find there.'" We may fancy 
the ridicule wherewith ignorance might have 
greeted science ; but lo, the triumph of phi- 
losophy, when its mandate soon assumed a 
bodily shape in — ^bushels of bones gnawed as 
by wild beasts, and here and there a grinning 
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skull that looked like an hyaena's ! Do we not 
see how this bears on our coming argument ? 
Such a deposit was very unlikely to be found 
there in the eyes of the unenlightened : but 
very likely to the wise man's ken. The real 
probabilities were in favour of a strange fact, 
though the seeming probabilities were against 
it. 

Take another. We are all now convinced 
of the existence of America ; and so, some 
three or four hundred years back, was Chris- 
topher Columbus — but nobody else. Alone, 
he proved that mighty continent so probable, 
from geometrical measurements, and the 
balance of the world, and tides, and trade- 
winds, and casual flotsams driven from some 
land beneath the setting sun, that he was 
antecedently convinced of the fact : and it 
would have been a shock to his reason as well 
as to his faith, had he found himself able to 
sail due West from Lisbon to China, without 
having struck against his huge probability. I 
purposely abstain from applying every illus- 
tration, or of showing its specific difference 
regarding our theme. It is better to lead a 
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mind to think for itself than to endeavour to 
forestall every notion. 

Another. A Kissoor merchant in Timbuc- 
too is told of the existence of wat^r hard and 
cold as marble. All the experience of his 
nation is against it. He disbelieves. How- 
ever, after no long time the testimony of two 
native princes who have been ffeted in Eng- 
land and have seen Ice, shakes his once not 
unreasonable incredulity : and the additional 
idea brought soon to his remembrance, that, 
as lead cools down from hot fluidity to a solid 
lump, so, in the absence of solar heat, in all 
probability wouli water, — corroborates and 
makes acceptable by analogous likelihood 
the doctrine simultaneously evidenced by 
credible witnesses. 

Yet one more illustration, for the last. 
Few things in nature appear more unlikely 
to the illiterate, than that a living toad 
should be found prisoned in a block of lime- 
stone : nevertheless, evidence goes to prove 
that such cases are not uncommon. Now, if 
instead of limestone which is a water product, 
the creature had been found imbedded ingra- 
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nite which is a fire-product; although the 
fact might have been from eyesight equally 
unimpeachable, how much more unlikely such 
a circumstance would have appeared in the 
judgment of science. To the rustic the lime- 
stone case is as stout a puzzle as the granite 
one : but, ^ priori, the philosopher taking into 
account the aqueous fluidity of such a matrix 
at a period when reptiles were abundant, the 
torpid qualities of the toad itself, and the fact 
that time is scarcely an element in the ab- 
sence of air, arrives at an antecedent proba- 
bility which comforts his acceptance of the 
fact The granite would have staggered his 
reason, even though his own experience or 
the testimony of others were s\|fficient, nay, 
imperative, to assure his faith : but in the case 
of limestone. Reason even helps Faith ; nay, 
anticipat€is and leads it in, by suggesting the 
wondertobe previouslyprobable. Howtruly, 
and how strongly this bears upon our theme, 
let any such philosophizing mind consider. 

But enough of illustrations: although 
these, multipliable to any amount, might 
bring, each in its own case, some specific ten- 
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dencyto throw light upon the path we mean to 
tread : it is wiser perhaps, as implying more 
confidence in the reader's intellectual powers, 
to leave other analogous cases to the suggestion 
of his own mind; also not to vex him in every 
instance with the intrusive finger of an ob- 
vious application. Meanwhile, it is a just 
opportunity to clear the way at once of some 
obstructions, by disposing of a few matters 
personal to the writer; and by touching upon 
sundry other preliminary considerations. 

1 . The line of thought proposed is intended 
to show it probable than anything which has 
been or is, might, viewed antecedently to its 
existence, by an exercise of pure reason have 
by possibility been guessed : and, on the hy- 
pothesis of suflScient keenness and experience, 
that this idea may be carried even to the 
future. Anything, meaning everything, is a 
word not used unadvisedly ; forthis is merely 
a suggestive treatise starting a rule capable 
of infinite application : and, notwithstanding 
that we have here and now confined its elu- 
cidation to some matters of religious moment 
only, as occupying a priority of importance. 
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and at all times deserving the lead ; still, if 
knowledge availed and time and space per- 
mitted, I scarcely doubt but that a vigorous 
and illuminated intellect might so far enlarge 
on the idea, as to show the antecedent proba- 
bility of every event which has happened in 
the kingdoms of nature, providence, and 
grace : nay, of directing his guess at coming 
matters with no uncertain aim into the realms 
of the immediate future. * The perception of 
cause in operation enables him to calculate 
the consequence, even perhaps better than the 
prophecy of cause could in the prior case en- 
able him to suspect the consequenca But, 
in this brief life, and under its disturbing 
circumstances, there is little likelihood of 
accomplishing in practice all that the swift 
mind sees it easy to dream in theory : and if 
other and wiser pens are at all helped in their 
good aim to justify the ways of God with 
man, and to clear the course of truth, by some 
of the notions broadcast in this treatise, its 
errand will be well fulfilled. 

* See note at the end of the chapter. • 
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2. Whether or not the leading idea, so 
propounded, is new, or is new in its applica- 
tion as an auxiliary to Christian evidences, 
the writer is unaware : to his own mind it 
has occurred quite spontaneously and on a 
sudden ; neither has he scrupled to place it 
before others with whatever ill advantage of 
celerity, because it seemed to his own musings 
to shed a flood of light upon deep truths, 
which may not prove unwelcome nor unuseful 
to the doubting minds of many. It is true 
that in this, as in most other human efforts, 
the realization of idea in concrete falls far 
short of its abstract conception in the mind : 
there, all was clear, quick, and easy ; here, 
the necessity of words, and the constraints of 
an unwilling perseverance clog alike the 
wings of fancy and the feet of sober argu- 
ment : insomuch that the difference is felt to 
be quite humiliating between the thoughts as 
they were thought, and the thoughts as they 
are written. Minerva springing from the 
head of Jove is not more unlike the heavily- 
treading Vulcan. 

3. Necessarily, that the argument be (so 
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to speak) complete, and on the wise principle 
that no fortress be left untaken in the rear, 
it must be the writer's fate to attempt a de- 
monstration of the anterior probability of 
truths, which a child of reason can not only 
now never doubt as fact, but never could have 
thought improbable. Instance the first effort ; 
showing it to have been expectable that there 
should, in any conceived beginning, have 
existed a Something, a Great Spirit, whom we 
call Grod. To have to argue of the mighty 
Maker, that HE was an antecedent probabi- 
lity, would appear a most needless attempt ; 
if it did not occur as the first link in a chain 
of arguments less open to objection by the 
thoughtless. With our little light to try to 
prove, a priori, the dazzling mystery of a Di- 
vine Tri-unity, might (unreasonably viewed) 
be assailed as a presumptuous and harmful 
thing : but it is our wise prerogative if and 
when we can, to " Prove all things."" More- 
over, we live in a world wherein Truth's 
greatest enemy is the man who shrinks from 
endeavouring at least to clear away the mists 
and clouds that veil her precious aspect ; and 
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at a time, when it behoves the reverent Chris- 
tian to put on his panoply of faitl^and prayer, 
and meet in argument, according to the grace 
and power given to him, — not indeed the 
"blaspheming infidel, for such a foe is unrea- 
sonable and unworthy of an answer, but — 
the often candid, anxious, and involuntary 
doubter ; the mind, which, righteously vexed 
with the thousand corruptions of truth, and 
sorely disappointed at the conduct of its herd 
of false disciples, from a generous miscon- 
ception is embracing error : the mind, never 
enough tenderly treated, but commonly taunt- 
ed as a sceptic, which yet with a natural 
manliness asserts the just prerogative of 
thinking for itself; fairly enough requiring, 
though rarely finding, evidence either to prop 
the weakness of a merely educational faith, or 
to argue away the objections to Christianity 
so rife in the clashing doctrines and unholy 
lives of its pseudo-sectaries. One of our 
poets hath said, " He has no hope who never 
had a fear : " it is quite as true (and take 
this saying for thy comfort, any harassed mis- 
believing mind), — He has no faith, who never 
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had a doubt There is hope of a mind which 
doubts, because it thinks ; because it troubles 
itself to think about what the mass of nominal 
Christians live threescore years and die of 
very mammonism, without having had one 
earnest thought about, one difficulty or one 
misgiving : there is hope of a man, who, not 
licentious nor scornful, from simple miscon- 
ception misbelieves ; there is just and reason- 
able hope that (the misconception once re- 
moved) his faith will shine forth all the 
warmer for a temporary state of winter. To 
such do I address myself: not presump- 
tuously imagining that I can satisfy by my 
poor thoughts all the doubts cavils and ob- 
jections of minds so keen and curious ; not 
affecting to sail well among the shoals of 
metaphysics, nor to plumb unerringly the 
deeper gulfs of reason : but asking them for 
awhile to bear with me and hear me to the 
end patiently ; with me, convinced of what 
(jcar iioxnv) is Truth, by far surer and stronger 
arguments than any of the less considerations 
here propounded as auxiliary thereto ; to bear 
with me, and prove for themselves at this 
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penning of my thoughts (if haply I am 
Helped in such high enterprize), whether in- 
deed those doctrines and histories which the 
Christian worid admits were antecedently im- 
probable, that is, unreasonable : whether, on 
the contrary, there did not exist, prior to any 
manifestation of such facts and doctrines, an 
exceeding likelihood that they would be so 
and so developed : and whether on the whole, 
led by reason to the threshold of faith, it may 
not be worth while to encounter other argu- 
ments, whichhave rendered probabilities now 
certain. 

4. It is very material to keep in memory 
the only scope and object of this Essay. We 
do not pretend to add one jot of evidence, but 
only to prepare the mind to receive evidence : 
we do not attempt to prove facts, but only to 
accelerate their admission by the removal of 
prejudice. If a bedridden meteorologist is 
told that it rains, he may or he may not re- 
ceive the fact from the force of testimony ; but 
he will certainly be more predisposed to receive 
it, if he finds that his weatherglass is falling 
rather than rising. The fact remains the same, 
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itrains ; but the mind, — precluded by circum- 
stances from positive personal assurance of 
such fact, and able only to arrive at truth from 
exterior evidence, — ^is in a fitter state for belief 
of the fact from being already made aware that 
it was probable. Let it not then be inferred, 
somewhat perversely, that because antecedent 
probabilities are the staple of our present argu- 
ment, the theme itself, Religion, rests upon 
hypotheses so slender : it rests not at all upon 
such straws as Probabilities, but on posterior 
Evidences far more firm. What we now at- 
tempt is not to prop the ark, but favourably 
to predispose the mind of any reckless 
Uzzah, who might otherwise assail it; not to 
strengthen the weak places of religion, but to 
annul such disinclination to receive Truth, 
as consists in prejudice and misconception of 
its likelihood. The goodly ship is built upon 
the stocks, the platforms are reared, and the 
cradle is ready ; but mistaken preconceptions 
may scatter the incline with gravelstones 
rather than with grease, and thus put a need- 
less hindrance to the launching : whereas a 
clear idea that the probabilities are in favour, 
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rather than the reverse, will make all smooth, 
lubricate, and easy. If then we fail in this 
attempt, no disservice whatever is done to 
Truth itself; no breach is made in the walls, 
no mine sprung, no battlement dismantled ; 
all the evidences remain as they were ; we 
have taken nothing away. Even granting 
matters seemed anteriorly improbable, still, 
if evidence proved them true, such anterior 
unlikelihood would entirely be merged in the 
stoutly proven facts. Moreover, if we be ad- 
judged to have succeeded, we have added 
nothing to Truth itself, no, nor to its outworks. 
That sacred temple stands complete, firm and 
glorious from cornerstone to topstone. "We 
do but sweep away the rubbish at its base ; 
the drifting desert sandsthat choke its portals. 
We only serve that cause (a most high privi- 
lege), by enlistingapre-judgment in its favour 
We propose herein an auxiliary to evidence, 
not evidence itself; a fingerpost to point the 
way to faith ; a little light of reason on its 
path. The risk is really nothing ; but the 
advantage, under Favour, may be much. 
5. It is impossible to elude the discussion 
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of topics, which in their direct tendencies, or 
remoter inferences, may to the author at least 
prove dangerous or disputable ground. If a 
' great door and eflFectual ' is opened to him, 
doubtless he will raise or meet with many ad- 
versaries. Besides merehatersof his creed, de- 
spisers of his arguments, and protesters loud 
and fierce against his errors ; he may possibly 
fall foul of divers unintended heresies ; he may 
stumble unwittingly on the relics of exploded 
schisms ; he may exhume controversies in me- 
taphysical or scholastical polemics, long and 
worthily extinct. If this be so, he can only 
plead the old excuse of good intentions and 
unequal accomplishment. But, it is open to 
him also to protest against the common cri- 
tical folly of making an offender for a word : 
of driving analogies on all four feet, and strain- 
ing thoughts beyond their due proportions. 
Above all, never let a reader stir one inch 
beyond, far less against his own judgment : if 
there seem to be suflScient reasons, well : if 
otherwise, let me walk uncompanied. The first 
step especially is felt to be a very difficult one ; 
perhaps very debateable ; for aught I know. 
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it may be merely a vain insect caught in the 
cobweb of metaphysics, soon to be destroy edj 
and easily to be discussed at leisure by some 
Aranean logician. However, it seemed to my 
midnight musings a probable mode of arriving 
at truth, though somewhat unsatisfactorily 
told from poverty of thought and language. 
Moreover it would have been, in such a priori 
argument, ridiculous to have commenced by 
announcing a posterior conclusion ; for this 
cause did I do my humble best to work it out 
anew : and however supererogatory it may 
seem at first sight to the majority of readers, 
those keener minds whom I mainly address 
and whose interests I wish to serve, will re- 
cognize the attempt as at least consistent; and 
will be ready to admit that if the arduous 
effort to prove anteriorly a First Great Cause, 
and His attributes, be futile, (which, however, 
I do not admit,) it was an attempt unneeded 
on the score of its own merits ; albeit, with 
an obvious somewhat of justice, pure reason 
may desire to begin at the beginning. No one 
who thinks at all upon religion, however mis- 
believing, can entertain any mental prejudice 
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against the Existence of a Deity, or against 
the received character of His attributes. 
Such a man would be merely in a savage state, 
irrational : whilst his own mind, so speculat- 
ing, woidd stand itself proof positive of an 
Intellectual Father : either immediately, as 
in the first man's case, or mediately, as in 
our own, it must have sprung out of that 
Being who is emphatically the Good one, — 
God. But if, as is possible, a mind capable 
of thinking and keen to think on other 
themes, from any cause educational or moral, 
has neglected this great track of meditation, 
has ^ forgotten God,' and * had Him Not in all 
his thoughts,' such an one I invite to walk 
with me ; and in spite of all incompleteness 
and insufficiency, uncaptious of much that 
may haply be fanciful or false, briefly and in 
outline to test with me sundry probabilities 
of the Christian scheme, considered antece- 
dently to its elucidation. 



Note to page 9. In some sort to illustrate 
my meaning, take the following instance: 

c 2 
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it is a paragraph from " The American Model 
Courier'' of Philadelphia, for May 19, 1849, 
two years after the first publication of this 
book ; and I give it verbatim as I find it, that 
those who have the opportunity may verify 
the anecdote. 

"Pbedicting events. — The Abbe Dupos 
was so much accustomed to learn from the 
past knowledge of the future, that his mind 
had acquired in a wonderful degree the 
power of foretelling future events. 

"Thus, in a work that appeared at the 
commencement of the war of the Spanish 
Succession, under this title, ' The Interests 
of England misunderstood in the Present 
War,' he predicted in precise terms, the Re- 
volution which would emancipate the English 
Colonies of America, and from the bosom of 
which would spring up, in full armor, the 
young Republic of the United States. 

"We read in the history of the age of 
LouisXIV.by Voltaire, the following passage, 
in which this celebrated author relates the 
famous prediction which Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Lafayette were to realize so gloriously 
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seventy years after : — 'The Abb^ Dupos pre- 
dicted the separation of the English Colonies, 
as the necessary consequence of the destruc- 
tion of the French Power in North America 
and the necessity which would compel Eng- 
land to impose taxes on her colonies and their 
refusal to submit to these taxes/ 

"Is not this a synopsis of the whole Ame- 
rican Revolution? It is the summary of one 
of the most glorious chapters of modem his- 
tory written a century before the events I" 
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A GOD ; AND HIS ATTRIBUTES. 



I WILL commence with a noble, and as I be- 
lieve an inspired sentence : than which no 
truth uttered by philosophers ever was more 
clearly or more sublimely expressed. "In 
the beginning was the Word : and the Word 
was with Gk)d ; and the Word was God." In 
its due course, we will consider especially the 
differences between the Word, and God; like- 
wise the seeming contradiction, but true con- 
cord, of being simidtaneously God, and with 
God. At present, and previously to the true 
commencement of our ^ priori thoughts, let 
us, by a word or two, paraphrase that brief 
but comprehensive sentence, " In the begin- 
ning was the Word." Eternity has no begin- 
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ning, as it has no end : the clock of Time is 
futile there : it cannot go in vacuo. Never- 
theless, in respect of finite intelligences 
like ourselves, seeing that eternity is an 
idea totally inconceivable, it is wise, nay it 
is only possible, to be presented to the mind 
piecemeal. Even our deepest mathematicians 
do not scruple to speak of points ** infi- 
nitely remote f as if in that phrase there 
existed no contradiction of terms. So also, 
we pretend in our emptiness totalk of eternity 
pastj time present, and eternity to come; 
the fact being that, muse as a man may, he 
can entertain no idea of an existence which is 
not measurable by time: any more than he 
can conceiveof a colour unconnected with the 
rainbow, or of a tausical note beyond the 
seven sounda The plain intention of the 
words is this : place the Starting-post in hu- 
man thought as far back into eternity as you 
will, be it what man counts a thousand ages 
or ten thousand times ten thousand, or be 
these myriads multiplied again by millions, 
still, in any such Beginning, and in the be- 
gimung of (til begirinings (for so must crea«> 
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tures talk), — Then was God. He Was : the 
scholar knows full well the force of the origi- 
nal term, the philological distinctions between 
elfu and yiyvofxai : well pleased, he reads as of 
the Divinity v^, He self-existed ; and equally 
well pleased he reads of the humanity eycv- 
v^Ovjy he was bom. The thought and phrase 
^v sympathizes, if it has not an identity, with 
the Hebrew's unutterable Name. HE then, 
whose title, amongst all others likewise deno- 
ting excellence supreme and glory underiva- 
tive, is essentially " I am ;' HE, who rela- 
tively to us as to all creation else, has a new 
name wisely chosen in Hhe Word,' — the great 
expression of the idea of God ; this mighty 
Intelligence is found in any such beginning 
self-existent That teaching is a mere fact, 
known posteriorly from the proof of all things 
created, as well as by many wonderful signs, 
and the clear voice of revelation. We do not 
attempt to prove it : that were easy and obvi- 
ous : but our more difficult endeavour at pre- 
sent is to show how antecedently probable it 
was that God should be : and that so being. 
He should be invested with the reasonable 
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attributes, wherewithal we know His glorious 
Nature to be clothed. 

Take then our beginning where we will, 
there must have existed in that ' originally' 
either Something, or Nothing. It is a clear 
matter to prove, h, posteriori, that Something 
did exist ; because something exists now : 
every matter and every derived spirit must 
have had a Father ; ex nihilo nihil fit, is not 
more a truth, than that creation must have 
had a Creator. However, leaving this plain 
path (which I only point at by the way for 
obvious mental uses), let us now try to get at 
the great antecedent probability that in the 
beginning Something should have been, rather 
than Nothing. 

The term, Nothing, is a fallacious one : it 
does not denote an existence, as Something 
does, but the end of an existence. It is in 
fact a negation, which must presuppose a 
matter once in being and possible to be de- 
nied ; it is an abstraction, which cannot hap- 
pen unless there be somewhat to be taken 
away ; the idea of vacuity must be posterior to 
that of fulness : the idea of no tree is incom- 
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petent to be conceived without the previous 
idea of A tree ; the idea of nonentity suggests, 
ex vi termini, a pre-existent entity ; the idea 
of Nothing, of necessity, presupposes Some- 
thing. And a Something once having been, 
it would still and for ever continue to be, un- 
less sufficient cause be found for its removal ; 
that cause itself, you will observe, being a 
Something. The chances are forcibly in favour 
of continuance, that is of perpetuity ; and the 
likelihoods proclaim loudly that there should 
be an Existence. It was thus, then, antece- 
dently more probable, that in any imagin- 
able beginning from which reason can 
start. Something should be found existent, 
rather than Nothing. This is the first proba- 
bmty. 

Next ; of what nature and extent is this 
Something, this Being, likely to be ? — ^There 
will be either one such being ; or many : if 
many, the many either spring from the one, 
or the mass are all selfexistent : in the former 
case, there would be a creation and a God : in 
the latter, there would be many Gods. Is the 
latter antecedently more probable: — ^let us 
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see. First, it is evident that if many are pro- 
bable, few are more probable, and one most 
probable of alL The more possible gods you 
take away, the more do impediments diminish ; 
until, that is to say, you arrive at that One 
Being, whom we have already proved pro- 
babla Moireover, many must be absolutely 
united as one ; in which case the many is a 
gratuitous difficidty, because they may as well 
be regarded for all purposes of worship or ar- 
gument as one God : or the many must have 
been in essence more or less disunited ; in 
which case, as a state of any thing short of 
pure concord carries in itself the seeds of dis- 
solution, needs must that one or other of the 
many (long before any possible beginnings, 
as we count beginnings, looking down the 
past vista of eternity) would have taken op- 
portunity by such disturbingcauses to become 
absolute monarch : whether by peaceful per- 
suasion, or hostile compulsion, or other mode 
of absorbing disunions, would be indifferent; 
if they were not all improbable, as unworthy 
of the Goid. Perpetuity of discord is a thing 
impossible ; everything short of unity tends to 
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decomposition. Anyhow then, given the 
element of eternity to work in, a one great 
Supreme Being was, in the created beginning, 
an k priori probability. That all other assump- 
tions than that of His true and eternal Oneness 
are as false in themselves as they are dero- 
gatory to the rational views of deity, we all 
now see and believe ; but the direct proofs of 
this are more strictly matters of revelation 
than of reason : albeit reason too can discern 
their probabilities. Wise heathens, such as 
Socrates and Cicero, who had not our light, 
arrived nevertheless at some of this percep- 
tion ; and thus, through conscience and intel- 
ligence, became a law unto themselves : be- 
cause that, to them, as now to any one of us 
who may not yet have seen the light, the an- 
terior likelihood existed for only one God, 
ratherthanmore ; a likelihood which prepares 
the mind to take as a fundamental truth, 
'The Lord our Grod is one Jehovah.' 

Next; Self-existence combined with unity 
must include the probable attribute, or cha- 
racter. Ubiquity ; as I now proceed to show. 
On the same principle as that by which we 
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have seen Something to be likelier than 
Nothing, we conclude that the same Some- 
thing is more probable to be everywhere, 
than the same Nothing (if the phrase were 
not absurd) to be anywhere : we may, so to 
speak, divide infinity into spaces, and prove 
the position in each instance: moreover; as 
that Something is essentially — not a unit as 
of many, but — unity involving all, it follows 
as most probable that this Whole Being should 
be ubiquitous; in other parlance, that the 
one God should be everywhere at once : also 
there being no limit to what we call Space, 
nor any imaginable hostile power to place a 
constraint upon the One Great Being, this 
Whole Being must be ubiquitous to a degree 
strictly infinite: "HE is in every place, be- 
holding the evil and the good," 

Such a consideration (and it is a perfectly 
true one), renders necessary the next point, 
to wit, that God is a Spirit. No possible 
substance can be everywhere at once : essence 
ma^y, but not substance. Corporeity in any 
shape must be local ; local is finite ; and we 
have just proved the anterior probability of 
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a One great Existence being (notwithstand- 
ing unity of essence) infinite. Illocal and 
infinite are convertible terms ; spirit is illocal ; 
and, as Grod is infinite, that is, illocal ; it is 
clear that " Grod is a Spirit." 

We have thus (not attempting to build up 
faith by such slight tools, but only using 
them to cut away prejudice), arrived at the 
high probability of a God invested with His 
natural qualities or attributes ; Self-existence, 
Unity, the faculty of being everywhere at 
once and that everywhere Infinitude; and 
essentially of a Spiritual nature, not mate- 
rial His moral, or accidental attributes (so 
to speak), were, antecedently to their expres- 
sion, equally easy of being proved probable. 
First, with respect to Power : given no dis- 
turbing cause — (we shall soon consider the 
question of permitted evil, and its origin ; 
but this, however disturbing to creatures, will 
be found not only none to Grod, but, as it 
were, only a ray of His glory suffered to be 
broken for prismatic beauty's sake, a flash of 
the direction of His energies suffered to be 
diverted for the superior triumph of good in 
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that day when it shall be shown that " God 
hath made all things for himself, yea^ even 
the wicked for the time of visitation ") — with 
the datum then of no disturbing cause ob- 
structing or opposing, an infinite being must 
be able to do all things within the sphere of 
such infinity ; in other phrase, He must be 
allpowerful. Just so, an impetus in vacuity 
suffers no check, but ever sails along among 
the fleet of worlds ; and the innate Impulse 
of the Deity must expand and energize 
throughout that infinitude. Himself. For a 
like reason of ubiquity, God must know all 
things ; it is impossible to escape from the 
strong likelihood that any intelligent being 
must be conversant of what is going on under 
his very eye. Again ; in the case both of 
Power and Knowledge, alike with the conung 
attributes of Goodness and Wisdom, — (wis- 
dom considered as morally distinct from mere 
knowledge or awaredness ; it being quite pos- 
sible to conceive a cold eye seeing all things 
heedlessly, and a clear mind knowing all 
things heartlessly), — in the case, I say, of all 
these accidental attributes, there recurs for 
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argument, one analogous to that by which we 
showed the anterior probability of a self-exist- 
ence. Things positive must precede things 
negative. Sight must have been, before blind- 
ness is possible ; and before we can arrive at 
a just idea of no sight. Power must be pre- 
cursor to an abstraction from power, or weak- 
ness. The minor existence of ignorance is an 
impossibility, unless you pre-allow the major- 
existence of wisdom ; for it amounts to a de- 
basing or a diminution of wisdom. Sin is 
well defined to be, the transgression of law ; 
for without law there can be no sin. So also, 
without wisdom there can be no ignorance ; 
without power, there can be no weakness ; 
without goodness, there can be no evil. 

Furthermore. An aflSrmative, such as wis- 
dom, power, goodness, can exist absolutely ; 
it is in the nature of a Something : but a 
negative, such as ignorance, weakness, evil, 
can only exist relatively ; and it would, indeed, 
be a Nothing, were it not for a previous and 
now simultaneous existence of its wiser, 
stronger, and better origin. Abstract evil is 
as demonstrably an impossibility as abstract 
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ignorance, or abstract weakness. If evil 
could have selfexisted, it would in the mo- 
ment of its eternal birth have demolished itself 
Virtue's intrinsic concord tends to perpetual 
being ; vice's innate discord struggles always 
with a force towards dissolution. Goodness, 
wisdom, power have existences, and have had 
existences from all eternity, though gulphed 
within the Godhead ; and that, whether evi- 
denced in act or not : but their corruptions 
have had no such original existence, but are 
only the same entities perverted. Love 
would be love still, though there were no 
existent object for its exercise : Beauty would 
be beauty still, though there were no created 
thing to illustrate its fairness : Power would 
be power still, though there be no foe to com- 
bat, no difficulty to be overcome. Hatred, 
ill- favour, weakness are only perversions or 
diminutions of these. Power exists indepen- 
dently of muscles or swords or screws or 
levers ; love, independently of kind thoughts, 
words, and actions ; beauty, independently of 
colours, shapes, and adaptations. Just so is 
Wisdom philosophically spoken of by a truly 
Royal and noble author : d 
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" I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find 
*out the knowledge of clever inventions. 
' Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom : I am 

* understanding ; I have strength. The Lord 

* possessed me in the beginning of his way, be- 

* fore his works of old. I was set up from 

* everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 

* earth was. When there were no depths, I 
*was brought forth; before the mountains 
•'were fixed, or the hills were made. When 

* he prepared the heavens, I was there ; when 

* he set a compass upon the face of the depth ; 
'when he established the clouds above ; when 

* he strengthened the foundations of the deep : 
'Then was I by him, as one brought up with 

* him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
' always beforehim ; rejoicingin the habitable 

* parts of his earth ; and my delights were 
'with the sons of men.'' 

King Solomon well knew of Whom he 
wrote thus nobly. Eternal wisdom, power, 
and goodness, all prospectively thus yearning 
upon man, and incorporate in One, whose 
name, among his many names, is Wisdom. 
Wisdom, as a quality, existed with God ; and 
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constituting full pervasion of his essence, was 
GoA 

But to return, and bind to a conclusion our 
ravelled thoughts. As, originally, the self- 
existent Being, unbounded, all-knowing, 
might take up, so to speak, if He willed, these 
eternal affirmative excellencies of wisdom, 
power and goodness ; and as these, to every 
rational apprehension, are highly worthy of 
His choice, whereas their derivative and infe- 
rior corruptions would have been most dero- 
gatory to any reasonable estimate of His cha- 
racter ; how much more likely was it that 
He should prefer the higher rather than th^ 
lower, should take the affirmative before the 
negative, should " choose the good and refuse 
the evil," — ^than endure to be endowed with 
such garbled demoralizing finite attributes as 
those wherewith the heathen painted their 
Pantheon. What high antecedent probability 
was there, that if a Grod should be (and this 
we have proved highly probable too), — He 
should be Onie, ubiquitous, self existent, spiri- 
tual : that He should be all-mighty, allwise, 
and allgood. 

D 2 
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THE TRIUNITY, 



Another deep and inscrutable topic is 
now to engage our thoughts, — ^the mystery of 
a probable Triunity. While we touch on such 
high themes, the Christian's presumption ever 
is, that he himself approaches them with 
reverence and prayer ; and that, in the case of 
an unbeliever, any such mind will be courteous 
enough to his friendly opponent, and wise 
enough respecting his own interest and safety 
lest these things be true, to enter upon all 
such subjects with the seriousness befitting 
their importance, and with the restraining 
thought that in fact they may be sacred. 

Let us then consider, antecedently to all 
experience, with what sort of deity pure reason 
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would have been satisfied. It has abeady 
arrived at Unity, and the foregoing attributes. 
But what kind of Unity is probable ? Unity 
of Person, or unity of Essence ? A sterile 
solitariness, easily understandable, and pre- 
sumably incommunicative? or, an absolute 
oneness, which yet relatively involves several 
mysterious phases of its own expansive love ! 
Will you think it a foregone conclusion, if I 
assert the superior likelihoods of the latter, 
and not of the former ? Let us come then to 
a few of many reasons. First : it was by no 
means probable to be supposed anteriorly, that 
the God should be clearly comprehensible : 
yet he must be one : and oneness is the idea 
most easily apprehended of all possible ideas. 
The meanest of intellectual creatures could 
comprehend his Maker, and in so far top his 
heights, if God, being truly one in one view, 
were yet only one in every view : if, that is to 
say, there existed no mystery incidental to his 
nature : nay, if that mystery did not amount 
to the difficulty of a seeming contradiction. 
I judge it likely, and with confidence, that 
Reason would prerequire for his God, a Being, 
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at once infinitely easy to be apprehended 
by the lowest of His spiritual children, and 
infinitely difficult to be comprehended by 
the highest of His seraphim. Now, there 
can be guessed only two ways of compassing 
such a prerequirement : one, a moral way : 
such as inventing a deity who could be at 
once just and unjust, good and evil, power- 
ful and weak ; this is the heathen phase of 
their Numen's character, and is obviously 
most objectionable in every point of view : 
the other would be a physical way; such 
as requiring a God who should be at once 
material and immaterial, abstraction and con- 
cretion ; or, for a still more confounding pa- 
radox to Reason (considered as antagonist 
to Faith, in lieu of being strictly its ally), an 
arithmetical contradiction, an algebraic mys- 
tery, such as would be included in the idea of 
Composite Unity ; one involving many, and 
many collapsed into one. Some such enigma 
was probablein reason's guess at the nature of 
his Grod. It is the Christian way ; and one 
entirely unobjectionable : because it is the 
only insuperable difficulty as to His Nature 
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which does not debase the notion of Divinity. 
But there are also other considerations. 

For, secondly. The self-existent One is 
endowed, as we found probable, with abun- 
dant loving-kindness, goodness overflowing 
and perpetual. Is it reasonable to conceive 
that such a character could for a moment be 
satisfied with absolute solitariness ? that infi- 
nite benevolence should, in any possible be- 
ginning, be discovered existent in a sort of 
selfish only-oneness ? Such a supposition is, 
to the eye of even unenlightened reason, so 
clearly a reductio ad absurdum, that men in 
all countries and ages have been driven to in- 
vent a plurality of gods, for every society sake : 
and I know not but that they are anteriorly 
wiser and more rational, than the man, who 
believes in a Benevolent Existence eternally 
one and no otherwise than one. Let me not 
be mistaken to imply that there was any like- 
lihood of many co-existent gods : that was a 
reasonable improbability, as we have already 
seen, perhaps a spiritual impossibility : but 
the anterior likelihood of which I speak goes 
to show, that in One God there should be 
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more than one co-existences : each, by arith- 
metical mystery but not absurdity, pervading 
all J co-equals, each being God ; and yet not 
three Gods but one God. That there should 
be a rational diflSculty here, — or, rather an 
irrational one, — I have shown to be Reason's 
pre-requirement : and if such an one as I, or 
any other creature, could now and here, (aye, 
or anywhen and anywhere, in the heights of 
highest heaven, and the far-stretching dis- 
tance of eternity) solve such intrinsic diffi- 
culty, it would demonstrably be not worthy 
of its source, the wise design of God: it would 
prove that riddle read, which uncreate omni- 
science propounded for the baffling of all 
creature mind. No. It is far more reason- 
able, as well as far more reverent, to acquiesce 
in Mystery, as another attribute inseparable 
from the nature of the Godhead ; than to 
quibble about numerical puzzles, and indulge 
unwisely in objections which it is the happy 
state of nobler intelligences than man (m 
earth is, to look into with desire, and to exer- 
cise withal their keen and lofty minds. 
But we have not yet done. Some further 
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thoughts remain to be thrown out in the third 
place, as to the preconceivable fitness or pro- 
priety of that Holy Union, which we call the 
trinity of Persons who constitute the Selfex- 
istent One. If God, being one in one sense, is 
yet likely to appear, humanly speaking, more 
than one in another sense ; we have to enquire 
anteriorly of the probable nature of such other 
intimate Being or Beings ; as also, whether 
such addition to essential oneness, is likely 
itself to be more than one or only one. As to 
the former of these questions: if, according 
to the presumption of reason (and according 
also to what we have since learnt from reve- 
lation ; but there may be good policy in not 
dotting this book with chapter and verse), — if 
the Deity thus loved to multiply Himself; 
then He, to whom there can exist no begin- 
ning, must have so loved, so determined, and 
so done from all eternity. For any conceiv- 
able creation, however originated, must have 
had a beginning, place it as far back as you 
will In any succession of numbers however 
infinitely they may stretch, the commence- 
ment at least is a fixed point, one. But, this 
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multiplication of Deity, this complex simpli- 
city, tkis intricate easiness^ this obvious para- 
dox, this subdivision and conaddition of a 
One, must have taken place, so soon as ever 
eternal benevolence found itself alone ; that 
is, in eternity, and not in any imaginable time. 
So then, the Being or Beings would probably 
not have been creative, but of the essence of 
Deity. Take also for an additional argument, 
that it is an idea which detracts from every j ust 
estimate of the infinite and allwise God, to 
suppose He should take creatures into his 
eternal counsels, or consort, so to speak, 
familiarly with other than the united sub- 
divisions, persons, and coequals of Himself. 
It was reasonable to prejudge that the ever- 
lasting companions of Benevolent God, should 
also be God. And thus ; it appears antfece- 
dently probable that (what from the poverty 
of language we must call) the multiplication of 
the one God should not have been created 
beings ; that is, should have been divine ; a 
term, which includes as of right, the attribu- 
tion to each such Holy Person, of all the 
wondrous characteristics of the Godhead. 
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Again : as to the latter question ; was 'it 
probable that such so called subdivisions 
shoidd be two, orthree, orhowmany ? I do not 
think it will be wise to insist upon any such 
arithmetical curiosity as a perfect number ; 
nor on such a toy as an equilateral triangle 
and its properties ; nor on the peculiar aptitude 
for subdivision in everything, to be discerned 
in a beginning, a middle, and an end ; nor in 
the consideration that every fact had a cause, 
is a constancy, and produces a consequence : 
neither, to draw any inferences from the social 
maxim that for counsel, companionship, and 
conversation, the number three has some spe- 
cial fitness. Some other similar fancies, not 
altogether valueless, might be alluded to. It 
seems preferable, however, on so grand a 
theme, to attempt a deeper dive, and a higher 
flight. We would then, reverently, as always, 
albeit equally as always with the freeborn 
boldness of God's intellectual children, at- 
tempt to prejudge how many, and with what 
diistinctive marks, the Holy Beings into whom 
(a>s hroq ctTTctv) God, for very Benevolence sake, 
pours out Essential Unity, were likely to be. 
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Let us consider what principles, as in the 
case of a forthcoming creation, would probably 
be found in action, to influence such creation's 
Author? 

First of all, there would be Will, a will ener- 
gized by love, disposing to create : a phase of 
Deity aptly and comprehensively typified to 
all minds by the name of a universal Father : 
this would be the primary impersonation of 
God. And is it not so ? 

Secondly, there would be (with especial re- 
ference to that idea of creatipn which doubt- 
less at most remote beginnings occupied the 
Good One's contemplation), there would be 
next, I repeat, in remarkable adaptation to all 
such benevolent views, the great idea or prin- 
ciple, Obedience ; conforming to a Father's 
righteous laws, acquiescing in his just will, 
and returning love for love : such a phase could 
not be better shadowed out to creatures than 
by an Eternal Son ; the dutiful yet supreme, 
the subordinate yet coequal, the amiable yet 
exalted Avatar of our God. This was pro- 
bable to have been the second impersonation 
of Deity. And is it not so ? 
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Thirdly ; Springingfrom the conjoint ideas 
of the Father and the Son, and with similar 
prospection to such instantly creative uni- 
verse, there would occur the grand idea of 
Generation; the mighty, coequal, pure, and 
quickeninglmpulse : aptly announced to men 
and angels as the Holy Spirit. This was to 
have been the third impersonation of Divinity. 
And is it not so ? 

Of all these — under illumination of the fore- 
known fact, I speak in their aspect of anterior 
probability. With respect to more possible 
Persons, I at least can not invent one. There 
is, to my reflection, neither neednorfitnessfor 
a fourth, or any further Principle. If another 
can, let him look well that he be not irration- 
ally demolishing an attribute and settingitup 
as a principle. Obedienceisnotanattribute ; 
nor Generation ; nor Will : whilst the attribute 
of Love, pervading all, sets these only possible 
three Principles going together as One in a 
mysterious harmony. I would notbe misun- 
derstood; personsarenotprinciples; butprin- 
ciples may be illustrated and incorporative 
in persons. Essential Love, working distinc- 
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tively throughout the Three, unites them in- 
stinctively as One : even as the attribute 
Wisdom designs, and the attribute Power 
arranges all the scheme of Godhead. 

And now I ask Reason, whether, presup- 
posing keenness, he might not have arrived 
by calculation of probabilities at the likelihood 
of these great doctrines : that the nature of 
God would be an apparent contradiction : that 
such contradiction should not be moral, but 
physical; or rather verging towards the meta- 
physical, as immaterial and more profound : 
that God, being One, should yet in his great 
Love, marvellously have been companioned 
from eternity by Himself : and that such Holy 
and United Confraternity should be so wisely 
contrived as to serve for the bright unap- 
proachable exemplar of love obedience and 
generation to all the future universe, such 
Triunity Itself existing uncreated. 
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THE GODHEAD VISIBLE. 



We have hitherto mused on the Divinity, 
ason Spiritinvested with attributes : and this 
idea of His nature was enough for allrequire- 
ments antecedently to a creation. At what- 
ever beginning we may suppose such creation 
to have commenced, whether countless ages 
before our present koct/aos, or only a sufficient 
time to have prepared the crust of earth ; 
and, towhatever extent wemayimagine crea- 
tion to have spread, whether in those remote 
periods originally to our system alone, and at 
after eras to its accompanying stars and ga- 
laxies and £bmiaments ; or at one and the 
same moment to have poured material exist- 
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ence over space to which our heavens are as 
nothing : whatever, and whenever, and wher- 
ever creation took place, it would appear to be 
probable that some one person of the Deity 
should, in a sort, become more or less con- 
cretely manifested ; that is, in a greater or 
a minor degree to such created minds and 
senses visible. Moreover, for purposes at 
least of a concentrated worship of such crea- 
tures, that He should occasionally, or perhaps 
habitually, appear local. I mean, that the 
King of all spiritual potentates and the sub- 
ordinate Excellences of brighter worlds than 
ours, the Sovereign of those whom we call 
angels, should will to be better known to and 
more aptly conceived by such His admiring 
creatures, in some usual glorious form, and 
some wonted sacred place. Not that any 
should see God, as purely God ; but, as Gt)d 
relatively to them, in the capacity of King, 
Creator, and the Object of all reasonable wor- 
ship. It seems anteriorly probable that one 
at least of the Persons in the Godhead should 
for this purpose assume a visibility : and 
shoijdd hold His court of adoration in some 
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central world, such as now we indefinitely call 
Heaven. That such probability did exist in 
the human forecast, as concerns a heaven and 
the form of God, let the testimony of all na- 
tions now be admitted to corroborate. Every 
shape from a cloud to a crocodile, and every 
place from JSther to Tartarus, have been 
peopled by man's not quite irrational device 
with their so-called gods. But we must not 
lapseintothe after argument : previous likeli- 
hood is our harder theme. Neither, in this 
section, will we attempt the probabilities of 
the place of heaven : that will be found at a 
more distantpage. We have here to speak of 
the antecedent credibility that there should 
be some visible phase of God ; and of the 
shape wherein He would be most likely, as 
soon as a creation was, to appear to such his 
creatures. With respect, then, to the former. 
Creatures, being finite, can only comprehend 
the infinite in His attribute of unity : the 
other attributes being apprehended (or com- 
prehended partially), in finite phases. But 
unity being a purely intellectual thought, one 
high and dry beyond the moral feelings, it 
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inyolves none of the requisites of a spiri- 
tual, that is of an affectionate, worship : such 
worship as it was likely that a benefi-^ 
cent Being would, for his creatures' own 
elevation in happiness, command and inspire 
towards Himself In order, therefore, to such 
worship and such iilspiration acting through 
reason, it would appear fitting that the Deity 
shoidd manifest Himself especially withrefer* 
ence to that heavenly Exemplar, the Three 
Divine Persons of the One Supreme Essence 
abeady shown to have been probable. And it 
seems likeliest and discreetestto my thinking, 
that, with this view, the secondary, phase, 
loving Obedience, under the dictate of the 
primary phase, a loving Will, and energized 
by the tertiaiy or conjoining phase a loving 
Impulse, should assume the visible type of 
Godhead, and thus concentrate unto Himself 
the worship of all worlds. I can cpnceive 
no scheme more simply profound, more 
admirably suited to its complex purposes, 
than that He, in whom dwelt the fullness of 
the Godhead, bodily, should take the Form of 
God, in order that unto Him every knee 
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should bow of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things in regions under the eartk 
Was not all this reasonably to have been 
looked for ? and, tested afterwards by Scrip- 
ture, in its frequent allusions to some visible 
phase of Deity, when the Lord God walked 
with Adam, and Enoch, and Abraham, and 
Peter, and James, and John, — I ask, is it not 
the case? 

The latter point remaining to be thus 
briefly touched upon, respects the probable 
shape to be assumed and worn, familiarly 
enough to be recognized as His, by Deity 
thus vouchsafing Himself visible. And here 
we must look down the forward stream of 
Time and search among the creatures whom 
thereafter Gtod should make, to arrive at some 
good reason for, some antecedent probability 
of, the form which He should thus frequently 
inhabit Fire, for example, a pure and spirit- 
like nature, would not have been a guess un- 
worthy of reason : but this, besides its hum- 
bler economic uses, would endanger an ido- 
latry of the natural emblem. So also would 
light be no irrational thought. And it is true. 
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that God might, and probably would, invest 
Himself in one or both of these pure essences, 
so seemingly congenial to a nature higher than 
ours : but then there would be some nucleus 
to the brilliancy and the burning; these 
would be as a veil to the Divinity ; we should 
have need, before He were truly visible, that 
the veil were laid aside : we should have to 
shred away to the nucleus, which (and not the 
fire or light) would be the Form of God. 
Similar objections, in themselves or in their 
idolatrizing tendencies, would lie against any 
such shape as a cloud, or a rainbow, or an 
angel (whatever such a being may resemble), 
or in fact any other conceivable creature, whe- 
ther good as the angelic case or indiflFerent as 
of that the cloud, which the Deity, though 
assuming often, would nevertheless in every 
instance assume in conjunction with such his 
ordinary creature, and could not entirely 
monopolize. I mean ; if God had the shape 
of a «loud, or of a rainbow, common clouds 
and rainbows would come to be thought gods 
too. Reason would anticipate this objection 
to such created and too-favoured shapes: 
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more; in every case, but one, he would be 
quite at a loss to look for some type, clearly 
apt and probable. That one case he might 
discern to be this. Known unto God are all 
things from the beginning to the end : and, 
in His foreknowledge, Reason might have 
been enlightened to prophesy (as we shall 
hereafter see) that for certain wise and good 
ends one great family out of the myriads who 
rejoice in being called Grod's children, would 
in a most marked manner fall away from Him 
through disobedience ; and should thereby 
earn, if not the annihilation of their being, at 
least its endless separation from the Blessed. 
Manifestly, the wisdom and benevolence of 
God would be eager and swift to devise a plan 
for the redemption of so lost a race. Why 
He should permit their fall at all will be re- 
verentially descanted on in its proper section: 
meanwhile, how is it probable that God, first, 
by any theory consistently with truth and 
justice, could, and next by power and con- 
trivance actually would, lift up again this 
sinful family from the pit of condemnation ? 
Reason is to search the question well : and 
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after much thought, you will arrive at the 
truth that there was but one way probable. 
Rebellion against the Grreat and Self-existent 
Author of all things, must needfully involve 
infinite punishment ; if only because He is 
infinite, and his laws of an eternal sanction. 
The problem then was, how to inflict the un- 
bounded punishment thus claimed by justice 
for a transgressional condition, and yet at 
love's demand to set the prisoner free : how 
to be just, and simultaneously justifier of the 
guilty ? That was a question magnificently 
solved by Grod alone: magnificently about to 
be solved, as according to our argument 
seemed probable, by God Triune, in wondrous 
self-involving council The solution would 
be rationally this. Himself in his character 
of filial obedience, should pay the utter 
penalty to Himselfinhis character of paternal 
authority, whilst Himself in the character of 
quickening spirit, should restore the ransomed 
family from death to life, from the power of 
evil unto good. Was not this a most pro- 
bable, a most reasonably probable scheme ? 
was it not altogether wise and philosophical. 
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as well as entirely generous and kind to 
wretched men? 

And (returning to our present topic), was 
it not antecedently to have been expected 
that God the Son (so to put it) should, in 
the shape He was thereafter to assume upon 
earth, appear upon the eternal throne of 
heayen ? In a shape, however glorified and 
etherialized, with glistening countenance 
and raiment bright as the light, lievertheless 
resembling that more humble form, the Soil 
of Man, who was afterwards thus by ft oihsle 
of probabilities to be made in the fotxn of 
Gtod ; in a shape^ not liable^ from ltd very 
flinfulikess to the deification either of other 
W6i>ld8 or of this — [hero-worship is another 
and a lower thing altogether ; we speak here 
of true idolatries] :-^wa6 it unlikely I say 
that in such a shape Deity should have 
deigned to become visible, and have blazed 
ICiulifested God, the central Sun of Heaven? 
-—This probability, prior to our forthflowing 
thoughts on the Incarnation though in some 
measure anticipating them, will receive fur- 
ther light from the views soon to be set forth. 
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I know not but that something is additionally 
due to the suggestion following ; namely ; 
that, raise our swift imagination to what 
height we may, and stretch our searching 
reason to the uttermost, we cannot, despite 
of all inventive energies and powers of mind, 
conceive any shape more beautiful,more noble, 
more worthy for a rational intelligence to 
dwell in, more in one Homeric word tfcoccS^, 
than the glorified and etherialized human 
form divine. Let this serve as reason's short 
reply to any charge of anthropomorphism in 
the doctrines of his creed : it was probable 
that Grod should be revealed to His creation ; 
and as to the form of any such revealed es- 
sence in any such infinite beginnings of His 
work, the most likely of all would appear to 
be that one, wherein He, in the ages then to 
come, was well resolved to earn the most 
glorious of all triumphs, the merciful recon- 
ciliation of everlasting justice with everlast- 
ing love, the wise and wondrous scheme of 
God forgiving sinners. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 



It will now be opportune to attempt eluci- 
dation of one of the darkest and deepest rid- 
dles ever propounded to the finite understand- 
ing; the k priori likelihood of evil: not, 
mind, its eternal existence, which is a false 
doctrine ; but its probable procession from the 
earUest created beings ; which is a true one. 

At first sight, nothing could appear more 
improbable ; nothing more inconsistent with 
the recognized attributes of God, than that 
error, pain, and sorrow should be mingled 
in His works. These the spontaneous off- 
spring of His love, one might (not all wisely) 
argue, must always be good and happy, — 
because perfect as Himself. Because perfect ? 
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— therein lies the fallacy which reason vnH 
at once lay bare. Perfection is attributable 
to no possible creature: perfection argues 
infinity, and infinity is one of the prerogatives 
of Grod. However good, " very good,"" a crea- 
tion may be found, still it must from essen- 
tial finitudie fall short of that Best, which is 
in effect the only state purely unexception- 
able. For instance ; no creature can be ima- 
gined of a wisdom undiminished from the 
single true standard^ God's wisdom : in other 
phrase, every creature must b^ more or less de- 
parted from wisdom ; that is, verging towards 
folly. Again ; no creature can be presumed 
of a purity so spotless as to rank in an equality 
with that of the Almighty : in other words, 
neither man^ nor aagel, nor any other crea- 
ture can exist who is not, more or less — I 
will not say impure, positively, but unpure 
negatively. Thus, the birthmark of creation 
must have been an inclination towards folly, 
and from purity. The mere idea of crea^ 
tures would involve, as its great need-be^ the 
qualifying clause that these emanations from 
perfection be imperfect ; and that these chil- 
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dten of purity be liable to grow unpure. 
They must either be thus natured, or exist of 
iJiB essence of God, that is, be other persons 
a^id phases of the Deity : such a case was pos- 
sible certainly ; but as we have already shewn 
not probable. And it wore also possible, that, 
in consequenee of some redemption such as 
we haye spoken of, creatures might by in- 
graftation into Grod become so entirely part 
of Him, bone of bone and flesh of flesh and 
spirit of spirit, that an exhortation to such 
blest beings should reasonably run, " Be ye 
perfect'' But, this infinite munificence of 
the Godhead in redemption was not to be 
found among His bounties as Creator. It 
might indeed arise afterwards, as setting up 
again the fallen creature in some safe niche 
of Deity : and we now know it has arisen ; 
" we are complete in Him.'' 

. But this, though relevant, is a Agression. 
Returning, and to produce some farther argu- 
ment against all creature perfectness ; let us 
consider how rational it seems to presuppose 
that the mighty Maker in his boundless love 
should have willed to form a long chain of 
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classes of existence more and more subordi- 
nated each to the other, each good of its kind 
and happy in its way, but yet all needfully 
more or less removed from the high standard 
of uncreate Perfection, These descending 
links, these graduations downwards, must in- 
volve a nearer or remoter approach to evil 
Now, we must bear in mind that Evil is not a 
principle, but aperversion; it amounts merely 
to a denial, a limitation, a corruption of good, 
not to the dignity of its abstract antagonism. 
Familiarly, but fallaciously, we talk of the 
evil principle, the contradictory to good : we 
might as well talk of the nosologic principle, 
the contradictory to health ; or the darkness 
principle, the contradictory to light They 
are contraries, but not contradictions : they 
have no positive but only a relative existence. 
Good and evil are verily foes, but originally 
there was one cemented friendship : slender 
beginnings consequent on a creation, began 
to cause the breach : the civil war arose out 
of a state of primitive peace : images betray 
us into errors, or I might add with a protest 
against the risk of being misinterpreted, that 
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like brothers turned to a deadly hate, they 
nevertheless sprang not originally out of two 
hostile and opposite hemispheres, but from 
one paternal hearth. Not however in any 
sense that God is the author of evil: but that 
God's workmanship the finite creature need- 
fully perverted good. 

The origin of evil, that is, its birth, is a 
term true and clear : original evil, that is 
giving it no birth but an antedate to all cre- 
ated things, suflFering it to run parallel with 
God and good from all eternity, that is a term 
false and misty. The probability that good 
would be warped and grow deteriorate ; that 
wisdom would be dwindled down into less and 
less wisdom, or foolishness ; and power dege- 
nerated more and more towards imbecility ; 
must arise, directly a creature should spring 
out of the Creator : and that, let astronomy 
or geology name any date they will : Adam is 
a definite date ; perhaps also the first day's — 
or period's — work : but the Beginning of 
Creation is undated. It would then, under 
this impression of the necessary defalcation 
of the creature from the strict straight line, be 
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rational to look for deviations : it would be 
rational to presuppose that God, just and good 
and pure and wise, ahould righteously be 
able to * charge His angels with foUy,^ should 
verily declare that * the heavens are not pure 
in His sight' 

Further; it would be a possible chance 
(which considerations soon succeeding would 
render even probable), that for a wise humi- 
liation of the reasoning creature, and a just 
exaltation of the only Source of life and light 
and all things, one or more of such first 
created beings, or angels, should be suffered 
to fall, possibly from the vastest height and 
at first by the slenderest beginnings, lower 
and lower into folly, impurity, and aU other 
derelictions from the excellence of G od. The 
lineSf (mce unparalleled, would, without a 
check, go farther apart for all eternity ; albeit 
the primal deviation arose in time. The 
aerolite, dropping slowly at first, increases 
in swiftness as it multiplies the fathoms of 
descent : and if the abyss be really bottom- 
less^ how impossible a check or a return. 

Some such terrible example would amoimt 
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to a reasonable likelihood, if only for a lesson 
and a warning : to all intelligent hierarchs, 
be not high-minded, but fear ; to all respon- 
sible beings, keep righteousness and rever- 
ence, and tempt not God ; to all the Virtues, 
Dominations, Obediences, and due Subordi- 
nations of unknown glorious worlds, a loud 
and living exhortation to exercise and not 
to let grow dim their spiritual energies, in 
efforts after goodness, wisdom, and purity. 
A creature state to be happy, must be a pro- 
gressive state : the capability of progression 
argues lack, or a tendency from good : and 
progression itself needs a spur, lest indolence 
relapse towards evil 

Additionally ; we must remember that a 
creature's excellence before God, is the rea- 
sonable service which he freely renders : free- 
dom, dangerous prerogative, involves choice : 
and choice necessitates the possibility of 
error. The command to a rational intelli- 
gence would be, do this, and live ; do it not 
and die : if thou doest, it is. Well done, good 
and faithful servant ; thou hast mounted by 
thine own heavenblest exertions to a higher 
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approach towards infinite perfection ; enter 
thou into the joy, not merely of a creature, 
but of thy Lord. But, if thou doest not, it is, 
woe to thee, unworthy hireling ; thou hast 
broken the tie that bound thee to thy Maker, 
obedience the root of happiness ; thou livest 
on indeed, because the Former of all things 
cancelleth not nor endeth his beginnings; 
but henceforth thine existence is, as a river 
which earthquakes have divorced from its 
bed, and instead of flowing on for ever 
through the fair pastures of peace and among 
the mountain roots of everlasting righteous- 
ness, thy downward course is shattery, head- 
long, turbulent and destructive; blackthroated 
whirlpools here, miasmatic marshes there, a 
cataract, a shoal, a rapid ; until the remorse- 
less stream, lashing among rocks which its 
own riot rendered sterile, pours its unresting 
waters into the thirsty sands of the Sahara. 
It was indeed probable (as since we know 
it to be true) that the generous Giver of all 
things would in the vast majority of cases mi- 
nister such secret help to His weaker spiritual 
children, that, far from failing of continuous 
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obedience they should find it so unceasingly 
easier and happier that their very natures 
would soon come to be imbued with that per- 
vading habit : and that thus, the longer any 
creature stood upright, the stronger should 
he rest in righteousness : until, at no very 
distant period, it should become morally im- 
possible for him to fall Such would soon 
be the condition of myriads, perhaps almost 
the whole, of heaven's innumerable host : 
and with respect to any Darker Unit in that 
multitude, for the good of all permitted to 
make early shipwreck of himself; simply by 
leaving his intelligence to plume its wings 
into presumptuous flight, and by allowing 
his pristine goodness or wisdom to grow rusty 
from non-usage until that sacred panoply 
were eaten into holes ; with respect to any 
such unhappy one and all others (if others 
were) who should listen to his glozing and 
make a common cause in his rebellion, 
where, I ask, is any injustice, or even un- 
kindness done to him by Deity ? Where is 
any moral improbability that such a traitor 
should be ; or any just inconsistency charge- 
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able on the attributes of Grod in consequence 
of such his being ? Whom can he in reason 
accuse but himself for what he is? And 
what misery can such an one complain of, 
which is not the work of his own hands ? 
And lest the Great Offender should urge 
against his GrOD, why didst thou make me 
thus? — Is not the answer obvious, I made 
thee, but not thus. And on the rejoinder, 
why didst thou not keep me as thou madest 
me ? Is not the reply just, I made thee rea- 
sonable, I led thee to the starting place, I 
taught thee and set thee going well in the 
beginning ; thou art intelligent and free, and 
hast capacities of Mine own giving : where- 
fore didst thou throw aside My grace, and 
fly in the face of thy Creator? 

On the whole ; consider that I speak only 
of probabilities. There is a depth in this 
abyss of thought, which no human plummet 
is long enough to sound ; there is a maze in 
this labyrinth to be tracked by no mortal 
clue. It involves the truth. How unsearch- 
able are His judgments : Thou hidest Thy 
ways in the sea, and thy paths in the deep 
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waters, and Thy footsteps are not known. 
The weak point of man's argument lies in 
the suggested recollection, that doubtless the 
Deity could, if He would, have upheld all the 
Universe from falling by his gracious power ; 
and that the attribute of Love concludes that 
so He would. However, these three brief 
considerations further will go some way to 
solve the difficulty, and to strengthen the 
weak point ; first, there are other attributes 
beside Love to run concurrently with it, as 
Truth, Justice, and Unchangeableness : se- 
condly, that grace is not grace if manifested 
indiscriminately to all : and thirdly, that to 
our understanding at least there was no pos- 
sible method of illustrating the amiabilities 
of Goodness, and the contrivances of Wisdom, 
but by the infiised permission of some phy- 
sical and moral evils : mercy, benevolence, 
design, would in a universe of best have no- 
thing to do ; that universe itself would grow 
stagnant, as incapable of progress ; and the 
principal record of God's excellences, the 
book of redemption, would have been un- 
written. Is not then the existence of evil 

p2 
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justified in reason's calculation ? and was not 
such existence an antecedent probability ? 

Of these matters, thus curtly : it is time? 
in a short recapitulation, to reflect that, from 
foregoing causes, mysteries were probable 
around the throne of heaven : and, as I have 
attempted to show, the mystery of imperfec- 
tion, a concrete not an abstract, was likely to 
have sprung out of any creature universe. 
Reason perceives that a Gordian knot was 
here likely to have become entangled ; in the 
intricate complexities of abounding good to 
be mingled needfully with its own deficien- 
cies, corruptions, and perversions : and this 
having been shown by Reason as anteriorly 
probable, its difficult involvements are now 
since cut by the sword of conquering Faith. 
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These deep themes having been descanted 
on, however from their nature unsatisfacto- 
rily and with whatever human weakness, let 
us now endeavour mentally to transport our- 
selves to a period immediately antecedent to 
our own world's birth. We should then have 
been made aware that a great event was about 
to take place ; whereat, from its foreseen con- 
sequences, the hierarchies of heaven would 
be prompt to shout for joy, and the holy ones 
of God to sing for gratitude. It was no common 
case of a creation ; no merely one more orb of 
thirdrate unimportance, amongst the million 
others of higher and more glorious praise : 
but it was a globe and a race about to be 
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unique ia character and fate, a,nd in the far- 
spread results of their existence. On it and 
of its family was to be contrived the scene, 
wherein, to the admiration of the universe, 
God himself in Person was going visibly to 
makeheadagainstcorruption in creation, and 
for ever thus to quench that possibility again : 
wherein He was marvellously to invent and de- 
monstrate how Mercy and Truth should meet 
together, how Righteousness and Peace should 
kiss each other. There, was going to be set 
forth the wonderfully complicated battle-plan, 
by which, force countervailing force and de- 
sign converging all things upon one fixt point, 
Good, concrete in the creature, should over- 
whelm not without strife and wounds Evil 
concrete in the creature, and all tilings "even 
the wicked" should be seen harmoniously 
blending in the glory of the attributes of God, 
The mythologic Pan, to vav, the great Uni- 
versal All, was deeply interested in the strug- 
gle : for the Seed of the woman was to bruise 
the Serpent's head ; not merely as respected 
the small orb about to be, but concerning 
heaven itself, the unbounded 'haysh-hamaim/ 
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wherefrom dread Lucifer was thus to be 
ejected. On the earth, a mere planet of 
humble lustre which the prouder suns around 
might well despise, was to be exhibited this 
noble and analogous result ; the triumph of 
a lower intelligence such as Man, over a 
higher intelligence such as Angel : because 
the former race, however frail, however weak, 
were to find their nature taken into God, and 
should have for their grand exemplar, leader 
and brother, the Very Lord of all arrayed in 
human guise ; while the latter, the angelic 
fallen mass, in spite of all their pristine wis- 
dom and excel lency> were to set up as their 
Captain him, who may well and philoso- 
phically be termed the Adversary. 

This dark being, probably the mightiest of 
all mere creatures as the embodiment of cor- 
rupted good and perversion of an archangelic 
wisdom, was about to be suffered to fall vic- 
tim to his own overtoppling ambitions, and 
to drag with him a third part of the heavenly 
host, — some tributary monarchs of the stars : 
thus he, and those his colleagues, should be- 
come a spectacle and a warning to all crea- 
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tures else ; to stand for spirits' reading in let- 
ters of fire a deeply burnt-in record how vast 
a gulf there is between the Maker and the 
made; how impassable a barrier between the 
derived intelligence and its infinite Creator. 
Such an unholy leader in rebellion against 
good, — let us call him a or 6, or why not for 
very euphony's sake Lucifer and Satanas ?— 
such a corrupted excellence of heaven was to 
meet his final and inevitable disgrace to all 
eternity on the forthcoming battlefield of 
Earth. Would it not be probable then that 
our world soon to be fashioned and stocked 
with its teeming reasonable millions, should 
concentrate to itself the gaze of the uni- 
verse, and, from the deeds to be done in it, 
should arrogate towards man a deep and fixt 
attention : that "the morning stars should 
sing together, and all the sons of Grod should 
shout for joy." Let us too, according to the 
power given to us, partake of such attention 
antecedently in some detail: albeit, as 
always, very little can be tracked of the 
length and breadth of our theme. 
What would probably be the nature of such 
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world and of such creatures, in a physical 
point of view ? and what, in a moral point of 
view ? It is not necessary to divide these 
questions: for the one so bears upon the 
other, or rather the latter so directs and per- 
vades the former, that we may briefly treat 
of both as one. 

The first probability would be, that, as the 
creature Man so to be abased and so to be ex- 
alted must be a responsible and reasonable 
being, everything (with miraculous excep- 
tions just enough to prove the rule), every- 
thing around him should also be responsible 
and reasonable. In other words, that, with 
such exceptions as before alluded to, the 
whole texture of this world should bear to 
an inquisitive intellect the stamp of cause 
and effect: whilst for the mass, such cause 
and effect should be so little intrusive that 
their easier religion might recognize God in 
all things immediately, rather than mediately. 
For instance: take the cases of stone, and of 
coal; the one so needful for man's architec- 
ture, the other for his culinary warmth. 
Now, however simple piety might well thank 
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the Maker for having so stored earth with 
these for necessary uses ; they ought to a 
more learned though not less pious ken, to 
seem not to have been created by an effort 
of the Great Father qua stone, or qua coaL 
Such a view might satisfy the ordinary mind : 
but thinkers would see none occasion for a 
miracle: when Christ raises Lazarus from 
the dead, it would have been a philosophical 
fault to have found the grave clothes and 
swathing bandages ready-loosened also. Un- 
assisted man can do that : and unhelped com- 
mon causes can generate stone and coal. The 
deposits of undated floods, the periodical cur- 
rents of lava, the still and stagnant lake, and 
the furious upbursting earthquake ; all these 
would be called into play, and not the unre- 
quired, I had almost said unreasonable, ener- 
gies, which we call miracle. An agglutina- 
tion of shells once peopled with life ; a crys- 
tallized lump of segregate minerals, once in 
a molten frtate ; a mass of carbonated foliage 
and trunks of tropical trees buried by long 
changes under the soil, whereover they had 
once waved greenly luxuriant; these and no 
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other, should have been man's stone and coaL 
This instance affects the reasonableness of 
such material creation. Take another, bear- 
ing upon its analogous responsibilities. As 
there was to be warred in this world the con- 
test between good and evil, it would be ex- 
pectable that the crust of man's earth, ante- 
riorly to man's existence on it, should be 
marked with some traces that the evil, though 
newly born so far as might regard man's own 
disobedience, nevertheless had existed ante- 
cedently. In other words ; it was probable 
that there should exist geological evidences of 
suffering and death : that the gigantic ichthy- 
osaurus should be found fixt in rock with his 
cruel jaws closed upon his prey : that the fear- 
ful iguanodon should leave the tracks of 
having desolated a whole region of its reptile 
tribes : that volcanoes should have ravaged 
fair continents prolific of animal and vege- 
table life : that, in fine, though man's death 
came by man's sin, yet that death and sin 
were none of man's creating : he was only to 
draw down upon his head a pre-existent woe, 
an antetoppling rock. Observe then, that 
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these geolo^cal phenomena are only illustra- 
tions of my meaning : and whether such 
parables be true or false, the argument re- 
mains the same : we never build upon the 
sand of simile, but only use it here and there 
for strewing on the floor. Still, I will ac- 
knowledge that the introduction of such fossil 
instances appears to me wisely thrown in as 
affects their antecedent probability, because 
ignorant comments upon Scriptural cos- 
mogony have raised the absurdest objections 
against the truth of Scriptural science. There 
is not a tittle of known geological fact which 
is not absolutely reconcileable with Grenesis 
and Job. But this is a word by the way : 
although aimed not without design against 
one of the poor and paltry weak-holds of 
the infidel. 
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Remembering then that these are proba- 
bilities, and that the whole treatise purports 
to be nothing but a sketch and not a finished 
picture, we have suggestively thus thrown 
out that the material world, man's home as 
man, was likely to have been prepared, as we 
posteriorly know it to be. Now what of 
man's own person, circumstances, and indivi- 
duality ? Was it likely that the world shoTild 
be stocked at once with many several races ; 
or with one prolific seed? with a specimen of 
every variety of the genus man, or with the 
one generic type capable of forming those 
varieties? — Answer. One is by far the like- 
lier in itself, because one thing must needs be 
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more probable than many things : addi- 
tionally ; Wisdom and Power are always eco- 
nomical, and where one will suit the purpose, 
superfluities are rejected. That this one seed, 
covering with its product a various globe 
under all imaginable differences of circum- 
stance and climate, should, in the lapse of 
ages, generate many species of the genus Man, 
was antecedently probable. For example, 
morality, peace, and obedience would exer- 
cise transforming powers : their opposites the 
like in an opposite way. We can well fancy a 
mild and gentle race, as the Hindoo, to spring 
from the former educationals : and a family 
with flashing eyes and strongly visaged na 
tures, as the Malay, from a state of hatred, 
war, and licence. We can well conceive that 
a tropical sun should carbonize some of that 
tender fabric the skin, adding also swift blood 
and fierce passions : while an arctic climate 
would induce a sluggish stunted race. And, 
when to these considerations we add that of 
promiscuous unions, we arrive at the just like- 
lihood that the whole family of man, though 
springing from one root, should, in the course 
of generations, be what now we see it 
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Further. How should this prolific origi- 
nal, the first man, be created? and for a name 
let us call him Adam; a justly chosen name 
enough, as alluding to his medium colour, 
ruddiness. Should he have been cast upon 
the ground an infant, utterly helpless, re- 
quiring miraculous aid and guidance at every 
turn ? Should he be originated in boyhood, 
that hot and tumultuous time when the crea- 
ture is most rash, and least qualified for self- 
government? or should he be first discerned 
as an adult in his prime, equal to obedience 
alike and rule, to moral control and moral 
energies ? — * 

Add also here ; is it probable there would 
be any needless interval placed to procrea- 
tions? or rather, should not such original 
seed be able immediately to fulfil the blank 
world's call upon him, and as the greatly- 
teeming human father be found fitted from 
his birth to propagate his kind? — The ques- 
tions answer themselves. 

Again. Should this first man have been 

* See note at the end of the chapter. 
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discovered originally surrounded with all the 
appliances of an after civilization, clad, and 
housed, and rendered artificial ? nor rather, 
in a noble and naturally royal aspect appear 
on the stage of life as king of the natural 
creation, sole warder of a garden of fruits, 
with all his food thus readily concocted and 
an eastern climate tempered to his nakedness ? 
Now, as to the solitariness of this one seed. 
From what we have already mused respecting 
God's benevolence, it would seem probable 
that the Maker might not see it good that 
man should be alone. The seed, originally 
one, proved (as w£ls likely) to resemble its 
great parent God, and to be partitionable, or 
reducible into persons ; though with reason- 
able differences as between creature and 
Creator. Woman, — Eve, the living or life- 
giving, — was likely to have sprung out of the 
composite seed Man, in order to companion- 
ship and fit society. Moreover, it were ex- 
pectable that in the pattern creature, compo- 
site man, there should be involved some apt 
mysterious typification of the same creature, 
after a foreknown fall restored, as in its per- 



feet state of reunion vith ife Maker. A 
pogtQriori, the figurative notion ie, that the 
Redeemed family, or mystical spouse, is in^ 
corporated in her husband^ the Redeemer : 
not so much in the idea of mai3riage, a^ 
(t&king election into view), of a co-creation ; 
ae it were: rib of rib, and life woven into life, 
not Qopulated or conjoined,, but immingled 
in the being. This i^ a mystery mogt worthy 
ctf deep searohing; a mystery deserving phi- 
losopbio care, not less than the mor^ unijlu-. 
minate eiyoyment of humble and believing 
Christians. I speak concerning Qhriet and 
his ohurch^ 



Note to new Edition. With reference to 
the periods of Adwi's birth and Chriat's 
doath, a curious but fanciful probability oc- 
curs to me ; which may be worth mentioning, 
as it supplies an answer to the objection im- 
plied in the following question. As Christ 
was to be the great human exemplar, was it 
not likely and fitting that he should live 
through every year of man's usual life, so that 

G 
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he might have a piractical sympathy with the 
old, as well as with the young and the ma- 
tured ? Was he not more probable to have 
lived threescore years and ten, than to have 
been cut off at thirty-three ? A shrewd un- 
believer might reasonably ask this. But, — 
Answer. The first Adam appears upon the 
stage of creation at full maturity ; a ripe man 
of thirty-three. Is there not a poetical jus- 
tice and prelikelihood that the second Adam's 
life upon earth should be a filling-up of those 
thirty-three years of pre-existent innocence ? 
It is as if the model-man Jesus had pre- 
arranged to redeem the race, within those 
years which Adam's birth had overleapt. I 
think that (to a keen and quick discernment) 
there existed an antecedent probability that 
Adam the sinner should have been born at 
thirty-three; to leave space for Adam the 
Saviour to live and work out righteousness, 
and give Himself in Sacrifice within those 
predetermined years. 
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There is a special fitness in the fact, long 
since known and now to be perceived proba- 
ble, that if mankind should fail in disobedi- 
ence, it should rather be through the woman 
than through the man. Because, the man qua 
man and the deputed head of all inferior crea- 
tures, was nearer to his Creator, than the 
woman : who, qua woman, proceeded out of 
man. She was, so to speak, one step further 
from God ab origine than man was : therefore 
more liable to err and fall away. To my own 
mind, I confess, it appears tha^ nothing is 
more anteriorly probable than the plain 
Scriptural story of Adam and Eve ; so simple 
that the child delights in it ; so deep that 
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the philosopher lingers there with an equal 
but more reasonable joy. 

For, let us now come to the probabilities 
of a temptation ; and a fall ; and what temp- 
tation ; and how ordered. 

The heavenly intelligences beheld the 
model-man and m^del-woman, rational be- 
ings, and in all points " very good." The 
Adversary panted for the fray, demanding 
some test of the obedience of this new fa- 
vourite race. And the Lord God was willing 
that the great controversy^ which He fore- 
knew and for wise purposes allowed, should 
immediately commence. Where wa^ the use 
of a delay ? If you will reply, to give time 
to strengthen Adam's moral powers : I rejoin,- 
he was made with more than enough of 
strength infused against any temptation not 
entering by the portal of his will : and againiflt 
the open door of Will neither time nor habits 
pan avaiL Moreover, the trial was to be ex- 
ceedingly simple ; no difficult abstinence, for 
mUn might freely eat of ever3rthing but one ; 
no natural passion tempted ; no exertion of 
intelligence requisite. Adam lived in a gajs 
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den : and his Maker, for proof of reasonable 
obedience, provides the most easy and obvious 
test of it,^-<]U) not eat that apple. Was it, 
in reality, an improbable test, an unsuitable 
one ? Was it not rather the likeliest in itself, 
and the fittest as addressed to the newborn 
rational animal, which ima^nation could in- 
vent, or an amiable Foreknowledge of all 
things could desire ? Had it been to climb 
some arduous height without looking back, 
or on no account to gaze upon the sun, how 
much less apt and easy of obedience. Thus 
much for the test 

Now, as to the temptation and its ordering. 
A creature to be tempted fairly, must be 
tempted by another equal or lower creature.; 
and through the senses. If mere spirit 
strive with spirit plus matter, the strife is 
unequal ; the lattear is clogged ; he has to 
fight in the net of Betiarius. But if both are 
netted, if both are spirit plus matter (that is 
material creatures), there is no unfairness. 
Therefore, it would seem reasonable that t^ 
Adversary in petson should descend from Mb 
mere spirituality into some tangible and hum«- 
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bled form. This could not well be man's, 
nor the semblance of man's : for the first 
pair would well know that they were all 
mankind: and, if the Lord God himself was 
accustomed to be seen of them as in a glori- 
fied humanity, it would be manifestly a 
moral incongruity to invest the devil in a 
similar form. It must then be the shape of 
some other creature ; as, a lion, or a lamb, 
or — why not a serpent? Is there any impro- 
bability here? and not rather as apt an ava- 
tar of the Sinuous and wily Rebel, the dan- 
gerous fascinating Foe, as poetry at least, 
nay, as any sterner contrivance could invent? 
The plain fact is that Reason, — given keen- 
ness, — ^might have guessed this also antece- 
dently a likelihood. 

A few words more on other details proba- 
ble to the temptation. Wonderful as it may 
seem to us with our present experience, in 
the case of the first woman it would scarcely 
excite her astonishment to be accosted in 
human phrase by one of the lower creatures ; 
and in no other way could the tempter reach 
her mind. Much as Milton puts it, Eve sees 
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a beautiful snake, eating not improbably of the 
forbidden apple. Attracted hj a natural 
curiosity, she would draw near, and in a soft 
sweet Toice the serpent, i. e. Lucifer in his 
guise, would whisper temptation. It was 
likely to have been keenly managed. Is it 
possible, fair and favoured mistress of this 
beautiful garden, that your Maker has de- 
barred you from its very choicest fruit? 
Only see its potencies for good : I, a poor 
reptile, am instantly thereby endued with 
knowledge and the privilege of speech. Am 
I dead for the eating ? — ^ye shall not surely 
die; but shall become as gods yourselves; 
and this your Maker knoweth. 

The marvellous fruit, invested thus with 
mystery and tinctured with the secret charm 
of a thing unreasonably, nay harmfully, for- 
bidden, would then be allowed silently to 
plead its own merits. It was good for food : 
a young creature's first thought. It was plea- 
sant to the eyes : addressing a higher sense 
than mere bodily appetite, that mental predi- 
lection for form and colour which marks fine 
breeding among men. It was also to be 
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desired to make one wise: here was the 
climax, the great moral inducement which 
a,n innocent being might well be taken with ; 
irrespectively of the one qualification that 
-this wisdom was to be plucked in spite of 
<5rod Doubtless, it were probable, that, had 
man not fallen, the knowledge of good would 
never hare been long withheld : but he chose 
to reap the crop too soon, and reaped it mixt 
with tares, good — and evil 

I need not enlarge, in sermon form, upon 
the theme. It was probable that the weaker 
creature. Woman, once entrapped, she would 
have charms enough to snare her husband 
likewise : and the result, thus perceived to 
nave been likely, we have long since known 
for fact That a depraved knowledge should 
immediately occasion sotfte soft^f clothing to 
appear necessary, was probitble : they would 
make themselves " aprons of fig4eaves :' and 
thereafter, by the institution of the great 
Moral Grovernor, would use the skins of slain 
beasts for a veil to their guilty nakedness. 
For there is a high probability that some sort 
of slaying should take place instantly on the 
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fall, by way of reference to the coming sacri- 
fice for sin : and for a tjrpe of some imputed 
righteousness. God covered Man's evil 
nakedness with the skins of innocent slain 
animals : even so, Blessed is he whose un- 
righteousness is forgiven, and whose sin is 
covered. 

With respect to restoration from any such 
fall. There seems a remarkable prior proba- 
bility for it, if we take into account the empty 
places in heaven, the vacant starry thrones 
which sin had caused to be untenanted. Just 
as, in after years, Israel entered into the cities 
und the gardens of the Oanaanrte and other 
seven nations, so, it was anteriorly likely, 
would the ransomed race of Men come to be 
inheritors of the mansions among heavenly 
places, which had been left unoccupied by the 
fallen host of Lucifer. There was a gap to be 
-filled: and probably there would be some 
better or more favoured race to fill it 
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Themes, like those past and others still to 
come, are so immense, that each might fairly 
ask a volume for its separate elucidation. 
A few seeds, pregnant with thought, are all 
that we have here space or time or power to 
drop beside the world's highway. The grand 
outlines of our race command our first atten- 
tion : we cannot stop to think and speak of 
every less detail Therefore now would I 
carry my companion across the patriarchal 
times at once to the era of the Deluge. Let 
us speculate, as hitherto, antecedently, throw- 
ing our minds as it were into some angelic 
prior state. 

If, as we have seen probable, evil (a con- 
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cretion always, not an abstraction), made some 
perceptible ravages even in the unbounded 
sphere of a heavenly creation, how much more 
rapid and overwhelming would its avalanche 
(once ill-commenced) be seen, when the site 
of its infliction was a poor band of men and 
women imprisoned on a speck of earth. How 
likely was it that, in the lapse of no long time, 
the whole world should have been " corrupt 
before God, and filled with wickedness/' How 
probable, that taking into account the great 
duration of pristine human life, the wicked 
family of man should speedily have festered 
up into an intolerable guiltiness. And was 
this dread result of the primal curse and dis- 
obedience to be regarded as the Adversary's 
triumph? Had this Accuser, — the Bible 
word is Devil, — had this Slanderer of God's 
attributes then really beaten Good ? or was 
not rather all this swarming sin an awful vin- 
dication to the universe of the great need-be 
that God unceasingly must hold his creature 
up lest he fall, and that out of Him is neither 
strength nor wisdom? Was Deity, either in 
Adam's case or this, baffled,— nor rather jus- 
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tified? Was it an experiment which had 
Teally failed ) nor rather one which fcy its V^rjr 
Seeming failure proved the point in question, 
the misery of creatures when separate fram 
<3t)d ? Yea, the evil one was being beaten 
down beneath his very trophies in sad Tar- 
peian triumph : through conquest and his 
children's sins heightening his own misery. 
Let us now advert to a few of the anterit* 
probabilities effecting this evil earth's cata- 
^rophe. It is not competent to us to trench 
upon such ulterior views as are contained in 
the idea of types relatively to antitypes. 
Neither will we take the fanciful or poetical 
iBispect of the coming calamity, tliat earth, 
befouled with guilt> was likely to be waited 
dean by water. It is better to ask, as more 
f elevunt, in what other way more benevolent 
than drowning could, short of miracle, the 
race be made extinct! They were all to die 
in their sins, and swell in another spheric the 
miserable hosts of Satan. There was no hope 
for them, for there was no repentance. It was 
infinitely probable that God's longsuflering 
had worn out every reasonable effort for Aeir 
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restoration. They were then to di^ : but 
how?'-in the l^ast paanful manner possible. ^ 
Ijutcistine wars, fevers, famines, a general) 
buming-up of earth and all its millions, werej 
any of these preferable sorts of death to thatr 
caused by the gradual rise of water, with hope, 
of life accorded still even to the last gurgle ? 
Assuredly, if "the tender mercies of the. 
wicked are cruel," the judgments of the 
Good One are tempered well with mercy. 

•Moreover, in the midst of this universal 
slaughter there was one good seed to be pre- 
served: and, as Heaven never works a miracle, 
where common cause will suit the present pur- 
pose, it would have been ipconsistent to have 
extirpated the wicked by any such meaus as 
must demonstrate the good to have been saved 
only by superhuman agency. 

To considerations of humanity^ and of the 
divine less-intervention, add that of the na^- 
tu2»l and easy agency of a long commissioned 
comet No " Deus e machine "" was needed, 
for this effort : one of His miuisters of flam- 
ing fire would be chacrgei to call forth the. 
serviqes of water. This was osx easy and ma- 
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jestic interference. Ever since man fell, yea, 
ages before it, the omniscient eye of Grod had 
foreseen all things that should happen : and 
His ubiquity had, possibly from The Begin- 
ning, sped a comet on its errant way, which 
at a calculated period was to serve to wash 
the globe clean of its corruptions : was to 
strike the orbit of earth just in the moment 
of its passage, and, disturbing by attraction 
the fountains of the great deep, was tempo- 
rarily to raise their level Was not this a 
just, a sublime and a likely plan? Was it 
not a merciful, a perfect, and a worthy way ? 
Who should else have buried the carcases on 
those fierce battle fields, or the mouldering 
heaps of pestilence and famine? — But, when 
at Jehovah's summons, heaving to the comet's 
mass, the pure and mighty Sea rises indig- 
nant from its bed, by drowning to cleanse 
the foul and mighty Land, — how easy an en- 
gulphing of the corpses ; how awful that 
universal burial ; how apt their monumental 
epitaph written in water, " The wicked are 
like the troubled sea t}y\t cannot rest f how 
dread the everlasting requiem chaunted for 
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the whelmed race by the waves roaring 
above them : yea, roaring above them still ! 
for in that chaotic hour it seems probable to 
reason that the land would have changed 
place with ocean ; thus giving the new family 
of man a fresh young world to live upon. 
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When the world about to grow so wicked, 
was likely thus to have been cleansed, and so 
renewed, the great experiment of man's pos- 
sible righteousness was probable to be re- 
peated in another form. We may fancy some 
high angelic mind to have gone through some 
such line of thought as this, respecting the 
battle and the combatants. Were those 
champions, Lucifer and Adam, really fit to 
be matched together ? Was the tourney just ; 
were the weapons equal ; was it, after all, a 
fair fight?— K)n one side, the fallen spirit, 
mighty still though fallen, subtlest, most un- 
scrupulous, most malicious, exerting every 
energy to rear a rebel kingdom against God : 
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on the other, a newborn, inexperienced, inno- 
cent and trustful creature, a poor man vext 
with appetites, and as naked for absolute 
knowledge in his mind as for garments on his 
body. Was it, in this view of the case, an 
equal contest? were the weapons of that 
warfare matched and measured fairly? 

Some such objection, we may suppose, 
might seem to have been admissible, as having 
a shew at least of reason : and, after the world 
was to have been cleansed of all its creatures 
in the manner I have mentioned, a new cham- 
pion is armed for the conflict, totally difler- 
ent in every respect ; and to reason's view 
vastly superior. 

This time, the Adam of renewed earth is 
to be the best and wisest, nay the only good 
and wise one of the whole lost family ; a 
man, with the experience of full six hundred 
years upon his hoary brow, with the unspeak- 
able advantage of having walked with God 
all those long-drawn centuries, a patriarch of 
twenty generations, recognized as the one 
great and faithful witness, the only worshipper 
and Friend of his Creator. Could a finer 
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sample be conceived? was not Noah the only 
spark of spiritual * consolation' in the midst 
of earth's dark death ? and was not he th« 
best imaginable champion to stand against 
the wiles of the devil? Verily, reason might 
have guessed, that if Deity saw fit to renew 
the fight at all, the representative of Man 
should have been Noah. 

Before we touch upon the immediate fall of 
this new Adam also, at a time when God and 
reason had deserted him, it will be more or- 
derly to allude to the circumstances of his pre- 
servation in the flood. How, in such a hurly- 
burly of the elements, should the chosen seed 
survive? No house, nor hilltop, no ordinary 
ship would serve the purpose: still less, the 
unreasonable plan of any cavern hermetically 
sealed, or any aerial chariot miraculously 
lifted up above the lower firmament. To use 
plain and simple words, I can fancy no wiser 
method than a something between a house 
and a diving-bell : a vessel, entirely storm- 
tight and watertight, which nevertheless for 
necessary air should have an open window 
at the top : say, one a cubit square. This, 
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properly hooded against deluging rain, and 
supplied with such helps to ventilation as 
leathern pipes, air tunnels, and similar ap- 
pliances, would not be an impracticable 
method. However, instead of being under the 
water as a diving-bell, the vessel would be 
better made to float upon the rising flood, and 
thus continually keeping its level would be 
ready to strike land as the waters assuaged. 
Now, as to the size of this ark, this floating 
caravan, it must needs be very large ; and 
also take a great time in building. For, suf- 
fering cause and eflfect to go on without a new 
creation, it was reasonable to suppose that the 
Man, so launching as for another world on the 
ocean of existence, would take with him 
(especially if God's benevolence so ordered 
it) all the known appliances of civilized life ; 
as well as a pair of every creature he could 
collect, to stock withal the renewed earth 
according to their various excellences in their 
kinds. The lengthy arduous and expensive 
preparation of this mighty Ark, — a vessd 
which must include forests of timber and con- 
sume generations in building; besides the 

h2 
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worldbeknown collection of all manner of 
strange animals for the stranger fancy of a 
fanatical old man ; not to mention also the 
hoary Preacher's own century of exhortations : 
with how great moral force all this living 
warning would be calculated to act upon the 
world of wickedness and doom ! Here was 
the great antediluvian Potentate, Noah, a pa- 
triarch of ages, wealthy beyond our calcu- 
lations — (for how else without a needless suc- 
cession of miracles could he have built and 
stocked the ark ?) — a man of enormous sub- 
stance, good report, and exalted station, here 
was he for an hundred and twenty years en- 
gaged among crowds of unbelieving workmen, 
in constructing a most extravagant ship, 
which, forsooth, filled with samples of all this 
world's stores, was to sail with our only good 
family in search of a better! Moreover, Noah 
here declares that our dear old mother earth 
is to be destroyed for her iniquities by rain 
and sea : and he exhorts us, by a solid evi- 
dence of his own faith at least, if by nothing 
else, to repent and turn to Him, whom Abel, 
Seth and Enoch as well as this good Noah 
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represent as our Maker. — Would not such 
sneers and taunts be probable : would they 
not amply vindicate the coming judgment ? 
Was not 'the longsuffering of God' likely to 
have thus been tried ' while the ark was a 
preparing :' and when the catastrophe should 
come,had not that evil generation been duly 
warned against it ! On the whole ; it would 
have been reason's guess that Noah should 
be saved as he was ; that the ark should have 
been as we read of it in Genesis ; and that 
the very immensity of its construction should 
have served for a preaching to mankind. As 
to any idea that the Ark is an unreasonable 
(some have even said ridiculous) incident to 
the deluge, it seems to me to have furnished 
a clear case of antecedent probability. 

Lastly; Noah's fall was very likely to have 
happened not merely in the theological view 
of the matter, as an illustration of the truth 
that no human being can stand fast in right- 
eousness ; but, from the just consideration 
that he imported with him the seeds of an im- 
pure state of society, the remembered luxuries 
of that old world. For instance, among the 
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plants of earth which Noah would have pre- 
served forfuture insertion in the soil,heconld 
not have well forgotten the generous trea- 
cherous Vina That to a righteous man little 
used to all unhallowed sources of exhilaration, 
this should have been the stepping stone to a 
defalcation from God, was likely. It was pro- 
bable in itself, and shews the honesty as 
well as the verisimilitude of Scripture to read, 
that ' Noah began to be a husbandman and 
planted a vineyard: and he drank of the 
wine and was drunken.' There was nothing 
here but what, taking all things into consi- 
deration. Reason might have previously 
guessed. Why then withhold the easier 
matter of an afterward belief? 
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This book ought to be read, as mentally 
it is written, with at the end of every sen- 
tence one of those etceteras, which the genius 
of a Coke interpreted so keenly of the genius 
of a Lyttleton : for, far more remains on each 
subject to be said, than in any one has been 
attempted. 

Let us pass on to the story of Babel : I can 
conceive nothing more k priori probable than 
the account we read in Scripture. Briefly 
consider the matter. A multitude of men, 
possibly the then whole human family, still 
the same fallen race, emigrate towards the 
East and come to a vast plain in the region of 
Shinar, afterwards Chaldaea, Fertile, well- 
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watered, apt for every mundane purpose, it 
yet wanted one great requisite. The degene- 
rate race 'put not their trust in Grod :' they 
did not believe but that the world might some 
day be again destroyed by water : and they 
required a point of refuge in the possible 
event of a second deluge from the broken 
bounds of ocean and the windows of the skies. 
They had come from the West ; more strictly 
the North West, a land of mountains, as they 
deemed them, ready-made refuges : and their 
scheme, a probable one enough, was to con- 
struct some such mountain artificially, so that 
its top might reach the clouds, as did the 
summit of Ararat. This would serve the two- 
fold purpose, of outwitting any further at- 
tempt to drown them, and of making for 
themselves a proud name upon the earth. 
So, the Lord Grod, in his etherialized human 
form, (having taken counsel with His own 
divine compeers), coming in the guise wherein 
He was wont . to talk with Adam and with 
Enoch and his other saints of men, 'came 
down and saw the tower :' truly. He needed 
not have come, for ubiquity was his, and om- 
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niscience; but in the days when Grod and 
man were (so to speak) less chronologically 
divided than as now, and while yet the trial- 
family was young, it does not seem unlikely 
that He should. God then, in his aspect of 
the Head of all mankind, took notice of that 
dangerous and unholy combination : and He 
made within His triune Mind the wise re- 
solve to break their bond of union. Omni- 
science had herein a view to ulterior conse- 
quences benevolent to man, and He knew that 
it would be a wise thing for the future world, 
as well as a discriminative check upon the 
race then living, to confuse the universal lan- 
guage into many discordant dialects. Was 
this in any sense an improbable or improper 
method of making 'the devices of the wicked 
to be of none effect, and of laughing to scorn 
the counsels of the mighty V Was it not to 
have been expected that a fallen race should 
be disallowed the combinative force necessary 
to a common language, but that such force 
should be dissipated and diverted for moral 
uses into many tongues ? — There they were, 
all the chiefs of men congregated to accom- 
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plish a vast ungodly scheme : and interposing 
Heaven, to crush such insane presumption, — 
and withal thereafter designing to bless by 
arranging through such means the future 
interchange of commerce and the enterprize of 
nationalities, — He, in his Trinity, was not 
unlikely to have said, 'Let us go down, and 
confound their languaga' What better mode 
could have been devised to scatter mankind, 
and so to people the extremities of earth ? 
In order that the various dialects should crys- 
tallize apart, each in its own discriminative 
lump, the nucleus of a nation ; that thereafter 
the world might be able no longer to unite as 
one man against its Lord ; but by conflicting 
interests, the productof conflicting languages, 
might give to good a better chance of not 
being altogether overwhelmed ; that, though 
many "a multitude might go to do evil,'' it 
should not thenceforward be the whole con- 
senting family of man ; but that, here by 
one and there by one, the remembrance of 
God should be kept extant, and evil no 
longer acquire an accumulated force, by 
having all the worid one nation. 
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Every Scriptural incident, and every Scrip- 
tural worthy deserves its own particular dis- 
cussion: and might easily obtain it. For 
example ; the anterior probability thathuman 
life in patriarchal times should have been very 
much prolonged , was 6bvious; from consider- 
ations of 1. the benevolence of God; 2. the 
inexperience of man ; and 3. the claim so 
young a world would hold upon each of its 
inhabitants : whilst Holy Writ itself has pre- 
pared an answer to the probable objection, 
that the years were lunar years, or months ; 
by recording that Arphaxad and Salah and 
Eber and Peleg and Reu and Serug and 
Nahor, descendents of Shem, each had chil- 
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dren at the average age of two-and-thirty, and 
yet the lives of all varied in duration from a 
hundred and fifty years to five hundred. And 
many similar credibilities might be alluded 
to : what shall I say of Abraham's sacrifice, 
of Moses and the burning bush, of Jonah 
also, and Elisha, and of the prophets ? for the 
time would fail me to tell how probable and 
simple in each instance is its deep and mar- 
vellous history. There is food for philosophic 
thought^ in every page of ancient Jewish Scrip- 
ture scarcely less than in those of primitive 
Christianity : here, after our fashion, we have 
only touched upon a sample. 

The opening scene of the book of Job has 
vexed the faith of many very needlessly : to 
my mind nothing was more likely to have 
literally and really happened. It is one of 
those few places where we get an insight into 
what is going on Elsewhere : * it is a lifting 

* Note to New Edition. So also in the 
case of the first Christian martyr, Stephen ; 
which I thus briefly allude to by request. No 
doubt he really did see what was then passing 
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oiF the curtain of eternity for once, revealing 
the magnificent simplicities constantly pre- 
sented in the halls of heaven. And I am 
moved to speak about it here, because I think 
a plain statement of its sublime probabilities 
will be acceptable to many : especially if they 
have been harassed by the doubts of learned 
men respecting the authorship of that rare 
history. It signifies nothing who recorded 
the circumstances and conversations, so long 
as they were true and really happened : given 
power, opportunity, and honesty, a life of Dr. 
Johnson would be just as fair in fact, if writ- 
ten by Smollett, as by Boswell, or himself. 
Whether then Job the wealthy prince of Uz, 
or Abraham, or Moses, or Elisha, or Eliphaz, 

in heaven : his eyes beheld the Court of the 
Great King. Was it unlikely that justbefore 
times of most bloody persecution, a glimpse 
of the realities of glory should have been 
vouchsafed to the first who gained the crown 
of martyrdom? To my mind some such 
miraculous insight, by way of encouragement 
to all, was a just anterior probability. 
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or whoever else, have placed the words on 
record, there they stand, true : and the whole 
book in all its points was anteriorly likely to 
have been decreedacomponentpart of revela- 
tion. Without it there would have been 
wanting some evidence of a godly worship 
among men through the long and dreary in- 
terval of seven hundred years : there would 
never have been given for man's help the 
example of a fortitude, and patience, and trust 
in Grod most brilliant ; of a faith in the resur- 
rection and Redeemer signal and definite be- 
yond all other texts in Jewish Scripture: as 
well as of a human knowledge of God in his 
works beyond allmodern instance. However, 
the excellences of that narrative are scarcely 
our theme; we return to the starting-post of 
its probability, especially with reference to its 
supernatural commencement What we have 
shown credible, many pages back, respecting 
good and evil and the denizens of heaven, 
finds a remarkable after-proof in the two first 
chapters of Job : and for some such reason by 
reference, these two chapters were themselves 
anteriorly to have been expected. 
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Let us see what happened 

• There was a day when the sons of Grod 

* came to present themselves before the Lord, 
' and Satan came also amongthem. And the 
' Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou ? 
' Then Satan answered the Lord and said, 
' From going to and fro in the earth, and from 

* walking up and down in it. And the Lord 

* said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my 
' servant Job, that there is none like him in 

* the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one 

* that feareth God and escheweth evil? Then 
' Satan answered the Lord and said. Doth Job 

* fear God for nought ? Hast thou not made 

* a hedge about.him, and about his house, and 

* about all that he hath on every side ? Thou 
' hast blessed the work of his hands, and his 
' substance is increased in the land. But put 
' forth thine hand now and touch all he hath, 

* and he will curse thee to thy face. And the 

* Lord said unto Satan, Behold, all that he 

* hath is in thy power ; only upon himself put 

* not forth thine hand. So Satan went forth 
' from the presence of the Lord.' 

It is a most stately drama: any paraphrase 
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would spoil its dignity, its quiet truth, its un- 
pretending yet gigantic lineaments. Note ; 
in allusion to our views of evil, that Satan 
also comes among the sons of God : note, the 
generous dependence placed by a Generous 
Master on his servant well-upheld by that 
Master's own free grace: note, Satan's con- 
stant imputation against piety when blest of 
God with worldy wealth. Doth he serve for 
nought ? I can discern no cause wherefore 
all this scene shouldnot have truly happened ; 
not as in vision of some holy man, but as in 
fact Let us read on, before further com- 
ment. 

* Again, there was a day when the sons of 

* God came to present themselves before the 
' Lord, and Satan came also among them to 

* present himself before the Lord. And the 
' Lord said unto Satan, Whence comest thou? 

* And Satan answered the Lord and said, 
^ From going to and fro in the earth, and from 
' walking up and down in it And the Lord 

* said unto Satan, Hast thou considered my 
' servant Job, that there is none like him in 
' the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one 
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' that feareth God and escheweth evil ? and 
' still he holdeth fast his integrity, although 
' thou movedst me against him, to destroy 
' him without cause. And Satan answered 
^ the Lord and said, Skin for skin, yea all that 
' a man hath will he give for his life. But 
' put forth thine hand now, and touch his 

* bone and his flesh, and he will curse thee to 

* thy face. And the Lord said unto Satan, 
' Behold, he is in thine hand ; but save his 
^ life. So Satan went forth from the presence 
^ of the Lord and smote Job with sore boils 
' from the sole of his foot unto his crown." 

Some such scene, displaying the Devil's ma- 
lice, slandering sneers, and permitted power, 
recommends itself to my mind as antecedently 
to have been looked for : in order that we 
might know from what quarter many of life's 
evils come; with what aims and ends they 
are directed : what limits are "opposed to our 
foe ; and Who is on bur sida We needed some 
such insight into the heavenly places ; some 
such hint of what is continually going on be- 
fore the Lord's tribunal; we wanted thisplain 
and simple setting forth of good and evil in 

I 
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personal encounter, of innocence awhile given 
up to malice for its chastening and its tri- 
umpL Lo, — all this so probable scene is 
here laid open to iis,--*'and many against 
reason disbelieve it ! 

Note, in allusion to eur after theme the 
locus of heaven, that there Is some such usual 
place of periodical gathering. Note, the open 
unchiding loveliness dwelling in the Good 
One's words, as contrasted with the subtle 
slanderous hatred of theEviL And then the 
vulgar proverb. Skin for skin : this pious Job 
is so intensely selfish, that let him lose what 
he may, he heeds it hot ; he cares for nothing 
out of his own skin. And there are many 
more such notabilities. 

Why did I produce these passages at length? 
^— For their Doric simplicity ; for their plain 
and masculine features; for their obvious 
truthfiilness ; for their manifest probability 
as to fact, and expectability previously to it. 
Why on earth should they be doubted in their 
literal sense ? and were they not more likely 
to have happened than to have been invented? 
We have no such geniuses now as this writer 
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must have been, who by the pure force of ima- 
gination could have created that tableau. 
Milton had Job to go to. Simplicity is proof 
presumptive infavour of the plain inspiration 
of such passages : for the plastic mind which 
could conceive so just a sketch, would never 
have rested satisfied, without having painted 
and adorned it picturesquely. Such rare 
flights of fancy are always made the most of. 

One or two thoughts respecting Job's trial 
That he should at last give way, was only pro- 
bable : he was in short another Adam, and 
had another fall ; albeit he wrestled nobly. 
Worthy was he to be named among God's 
chosen three, * Noah, Daniel, and Job :' and 
worthy that the Lord should bless his latter 
end. This word Wings me to the point I 
wish to touch on : the great compensation 
which God gave to Job. 

Children can never be regarded as other 
than individualities; and notwithstanding 
Eastern feelings about increase in quantity, 
its quality is after all the question for the 
heart. I mean that many children to be 
born, is but isin inadequate return for many 

I 2 
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children dying. If a father loses a wellbe- 
loved son, it is small recompense of that 
aching void, that he gets another. Forthi^ 
reason of the affections, and because I sup- 
pose that thinkers have sympathized with me 
in the difficulty, I wish to say a word about 
Job's children, lost and found. It will clear 
away what is to some minds a moral and 
affectionate objection. Now, this is the state 
of the case. 

The patriarch is introduced to us as pos- 
sessing so many camels and oxen and so 
forth : and ten children. All these are repre- 
sented to him by witnesses, to all appearance 
credible, as dead ; and he mourns for his great 
loss accordingly. Would not a merchant feel 
to all intents and purposes a ruined man, ifhe 
received a clear intelligence from different 
parts of the world at once that all his ships 
and warehouses had been destroyed by hur- 
ricanes and fire ? Faith given, patience fol- 
lows : and the trial is morally the same, 
whether the news be true or false. Remark- 
ably enough, after the calamitous time is past, 
when the good man of Uz is discerned as re- 
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warded by heaven for his patience by the 
double of everything once lost, — his children 
remain the same in number, ten. It seems 
to me quite possible that neither camels &c 
nor children really had been killed. Satan 
might have meant it so, and schemed it : and 
the singly-coming messengers believed it all^ 
as also did the well-enduring Job. But the 
Scriptural word does not go to say that these 
things happened ; but that certain emissaries 
said they happened. I think the Devil 
missed his mark : that the messengers were 
scared by some abortive diabolic efforts : and 
that (with a natural increase of camels &c 
meanwhile,) thepatriarch's paternal heart was 
more than compensated at the last by the re- 
storation of his own dear children. They 
were dead, and are alive again ; they were 
lost, and are found. Like Abraham return- 
ing from Mount Calvary with Isaac, it was 
the Resurrection in a figure. 

If to this view objection is made, that, 
because the boils of Job were real, therefore 
similarly real must be all his other evils ; I 
reply, that in the one temptation, the suffer- 
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ing was to be mental ; in the other bodily. 
In the latter case, positive personal pain was 
the gist of the matter : in the former the 
heart might be pierced and the mind be 
overwhelmed without the necessity of any 
such incurable afflictions as children's deaths 
amount to. God's mercy may well have al- 
lowed the evil, one to overreach himself: and 
when the restoration came, how double was 
the joy of Job over those ten dear children. 
Again, if any one will urge, that, in die 
common view of the case, Job at the last 
really has twice as many children as before, 
for that he has ten old ones in heaven and ten 
new ones on earth ; — I must, in answer, think 
that explanation as unsatisfactory to us^ as 
the verity of it would have been to Job. 
Affection, human affectiouy is not so nxuneri- 
cally nor vicariously consoled : and it is per- 
haps worth while here to have thrown out 
(what I suppose to be) a new view of the case, 
if only to rescue such wealth as children from 
the infidel's sneer of being confounded with 
such wealth as camels. Moreover, such a pa- 
tia>nal reward was anteriorly more probable. 
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Note to hbw edition. — I have been asked 
ta make a practical application of the rule of 
Probabilities to a few more Scriptural wor- 
thies ; as thus. With respect to Enoch — 
was his translation probable ?' Why not ?— ^ 
In the midst of an evil and perverse genera^ 
tion, ''Enoch walked with Grod,"" as a man 
walketh with his Mend ; as John walked 
with Jesua It i^noticeable that, of old time^ 
the appearance of Gbd to his saints^ was that 
of the human figwre of Christ, whose delights 
were even then with the sons of mexL Christ 
was after His sacrifice again to rise bodily : 
the Resurrection of the flesh, of all flesha 
hereafter, was likely to be prefigmred, to be 
prae-exemplared in every great era of man's 
history on earth. It was probable that the 
Patriarchal age should have iiis special witr 
ness to that strange but. clear &ct» the body's 
resurrection and ascent. Wha would be more 
fit for this than Enoch! If Gain had been 
selected, or Lamech,. or Tubal,-— the moral 
character of the witness would hanre been an 
objection to his probability. So also, if 
Abel had been diosen, men would have 
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thought it a special grace to martyrdom : if 
Methusaleh, the sole prerogative of extreme 
age : if Adam, that of the first man. But 
Enoch would be merely a sample of the * re- 
surrection of the just,' — the ' first resurrec- 
tion' wherein those who are of Christ's body, 
and are alive when He cometh, " shall be 
caught up together in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air." Enoch was a type of the 
Christian Church, and his translation was 
far from an unlikelihood anteriorly. 

Take, also, the analogous case of Elijah : 
the Mosaical period would want the same 
sort of bodily witness ; who more fitting than 
one of the prophets ? If Moses himself, — ^it 
might have been considered an individual 
privilege, merely for the great lawgiver : if 
Joshua, for the great conqueror : if Solomon, 
for the great king. But Elijah, however 
eminent as a prophet, was not individualized, 
nor as it were a chief He seems to have 
even lost his office, — as Moses his reward, — 
through murmuring: Elisha had a double 
portion of his spirit: Daniel was more emi- 
nent for chronological prophecy ; Isaiah for 
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Christian revelation ; Ezekiel for Jewish 
promises. But Elijah, as " one of the pro- 
phets" (who believed himself to be the sole 
witness for truth in a Baal-loving age), was 
fitting to be taken up, the Jewish foretaste 
of the body's resurrection. His translation, 
also, was an antecedent likelihood. '' In the 
mouth of two or three witnesses a matter is 
established :" it was probable, upon grounds 
of Mosaic legislation, that, with the ascended 
body of Christ should be associated the as- 
cended body of two others, one of each pre- 
vious dispensation. 
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How many unthinking readers have been, 
staggered at the great miracle recorded of 
Joshua : and how few comparatively even of 
the deeper sort may have discerned its apt- 
ness, its science, and its anterior likelihood: 
"Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou, moon, in the valley of Ajalon." Now, 
let us consider whether we cannot vindicate 
even this stupendous event from the charge 
of improbability. 

Baal and Ashtaroth, chief idols of the 
Canaanites, were names for sun and moon. 
It would manifestly be the object of God 
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and His ambassador to cast utter scorn on 
such idolatry. And what could be more apt, 
than that Joshua, commissioned to extirpate 
the corrupted race, should miraculously be 
enabled as it were to bind their own gods to 
aid in the destruction of such votaries? 

Again : what should Joshua want with the 
moon for daylight, to help him to rout the 
foes of God more fiercely? Why not accord- 
ing to the astronomical ignorance of those 
days, let her sail away, unconsorted by the 
sun, far beyond the valley of Ajalon? There 
was a reason here of secret unobtruded 
science: if the sun stopped, the moon must 
stop too ; that is to say, both apparently : 
the fact being that the earth must for the 
while rest on its asis. This, I say, is a 
latent scientific hint : and so likewise is the 
accompanying mentioift as a fact, that the 
Lord immediately ^ cast down great stones 
out of heaven,' upon the flying host. For, 
would it not be the case that, if the diurnal 
rotation of earth were suddenly to stop, the 
impetus of motion would avail to raise high 
into the air by centrifugal force, and fling 
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down again by gravity such unanchored 
things as broken fragments of rock ?* 

Once more : our objector will here perhaps 
inquire, Why not command the earth to 
stop, — ^and not the sun and moon ; if thus 
probably Joshua or his Inspirer knew better? 
Answer. Only let a reasonable man consider 
what would have been the moral lesson both 
to Israelite and to Canaanite, if the great 
successor of Moses had called out, incompre- 

* Note. — Thus I wrote at first : but recon- 
sideration must unwrite it : and yet I pur- 
posely leave my error still on record for the 
honour of the plain word of Scripture : " the 
Lord cast down." If the stopped earth had 
rained the stones, as I unwisely wrote above, 
it is evident that the same arrested motion of 
the earth would have hurled about men as 
well as stones. The host of Joshua would 
have been flung miles away by merely natural 
causes. We must accept the miracle as it 
stands : and remember its overwhelming 
evidence: all the then human family con- 
fess it. 
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hensibly to all — ' Earth, stand thou stiU on 
thine axis ;' — and lo ! as if in utter defiance 
of such presumption, and to vindicate openly 
the heathen gods against the Jewish, the very 
sun and moon in heaven stopped and glared 
on the offender ! I question whether such a 
noonday miracle might not have perverted 
to idolatry the whole believing host: and 
almost reasonably too. The strictly philoso- 
phical terms would have entirely nullified 
the whole moral influence. God in his word 
never suffers science to hinder the progress 
of truth: a worldly philosophy does this in 
almost every instance, darkening knowledge 
with a cloud of words : but the science of the 
Bible is usually concealed in some neighbour- 
ing hint quite handy to the record of the phe- 
noinena expressed in ordinary language. In 
fact, for all common purposes, no astronomer 
finds fault with such phrases as the moon ris- 
ing, or the sun setting: he speaks according 
to the appearance, though he knows perfectly 
well that the earth is the cause of it and not 
the sun or moon. Carry this out to Joshua's 
case. 
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On the whole, the miracle was very plain^ 
Tery comprehensible, and very probable. It 
had good cause; for Canaan felt more confi- 
dence in the protection of his great and glo- 
rious Baal, than stiSnecked Judah in his 
all unseen Divinity: and surely it was wise 
to vindicate the true but invisible God by the 
humiliation of the false and farseen idol. 
This would constitute to all nations the 
quickly rumoured proof that Jehovah of the 
Israelites was God in heaven above as well as 
on the earth beneath. And, considering the 
pecidiar idolatries of Canaan it seems to me 
that no miracle could have been better placed 
and better timed, — in other words, anteriorly 
more probable, — ^than the command of obe- 
dience to the Sun and to the Moon. I suppose 
that many persons who read this book will 
be aware, that the circumstance is alluded to 
as well in that honest heathen, old Herodo- 
tus, as in the learned Jew Josephus. The 
volumes are not near me for reference to quo- 
tations: but such is the fact: it will be 
found in Herodotus about the middle of 
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Euterpe, connected with an allusion to the 
analogous case of Hezekiah.* 

No miracle, on the whole (to take one 
after view of the matter), could have been 
better tested: for, two armies (not to mention 
all surrounding countries), must have seen 
it plainly and clearly : if then it had never 
occurred, what a very needless exposure of 
the falsity of the Jewish Scriptures ! These 
were open, published writings accessible to 
all : Cyrus and Darius and Alexander read 
them, and Ethiopian eunuchs; Parthians, 
Medes, and Elamites, with all other nations 
of the earth, had free access to those records. 
Only imagine if some recent history of Eng- 
land, Adolphus's, or Stebbing's, contained an 
account of a certain day in George the 
Fourth's reign having had twenty-four hours' 
daylight instead of the usual admixture ; 
could the intolerable falsehood last a minute ? 
Such a placard would be torn away from the 
records of the land the moment a rash hand 
had fixed it there. But, if the matter were 

* See the note at the end of the chapter. 
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fact, how could any historian neglect it? — In 
one sense, the very improbability of such a 
marvel being recorded, argues the probability 
of it having actually occurred. 

Much more might here be added: but our 
errand is accomplished, if any little hin- 
drance has been thus easily removed from 
a heedless reader's path. Surely, we have 
given him some reason for faith's due ac- 
ceptance of Joshua's miracle. 

Note. — This is the passage. Herod: 

Euterpe, § 142. Ev rolvw rovn^ Tw xpov<?TerpaKis 
cXcyov ii TfOiiav tov ^Xuov avareTXm" eyOare vvv 
icaraSverai, cv^eOrcv 8ls €7raKT€tAaf koX hScv vvv 
dvareAAci, ei^avra Sis KaToSvvat. " In this time 

(the age of Sethon and Sennacherib ; see Bar- 
ker's Lempriere, and Prideaux, therein 
quoted, under " Sethon,'') "they say that the 
sun rose four times out of his usual custom ; 
that where he now sets, there he twice rose ; 
and where he now rises, there he twice set." 
These were the two double days of Joshua 
and Hezekiah. The sun seemed to go and to 
return twice each way. 
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In touching some of the probabilities of 
our Blessed Lord's career it would be difficult 
to introduce and illustrate the subject better, 
than hj the following anecdote. Whence it is 
derived has escaped my memory ; but I have 
a floating notion that it is told of Socrates in 
Xenophon or Plato. At any rate, by way of 
giving fixity thereto and picturesqueness, let 
us here report the story as of the Athenian 
Solomon. 

Surrounded by his pupils, the great heathen 
Beasoner was being questioned and answer- 
ing questions ; in particular respecting the pro- 
bability that the universal God would be re- 
vealed to His creatures. ^WhatagloriousEing 
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would he appear/ — said one, possibly the bril- 
liant Alcibiades: 'What a form of surpassing 
beauty/ — said another, not unlikely the softer 
Crito. *Not so, my children,' answered So- 
crates, 'Kings and the beautiful are few, and 
the God, if he came on earth as an exemplar, 
would in shape and station be like the greater 
number.' 'Indeed, Master ? then how should 
He fail of being made a King of men, for His 
goodness, and His majesty, and wisdom? 
'Alas! my children,' was pure Reason's just 
rejoinder, ot?rXe(ov€Sfca#co4 most men are so 
wicked thattheywouldhatehispurity, despise 
his wisdom, and as for his majesty, they could 
not truly see it. They might indeed admire 
for a time, but thereafter (if the God allowed 
it), they would even hunt and persecute and 
kill him/ 'KiUhim !' exclaimed the eager 
group of listeners; 'kill Him? how should 
they, how could they, how dare they kill God ? 
'I did not say, kill God,' woidd have been 
wiseSocrates' reply, 'for Godexisteth ever ; but 
men in enmity and envy might even be allowed 
to kill that human form wherein God walked 
for an ensample. That they could^ were God's 
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humility : that they should, were their own 
malice : that they dared, were their own griev- 
ous sin and peril of destruction. Yea/ went 
on the keeneyed Sage, 'men would slay him 
by some disgraceful death,^ some lingering, 
open, and cruel deaths even such as the death 
of slaTOs r-*-Now slaves, when convicted of 
capital crime^ were always crucified. 

Whatever be thought of the genuineness 
of the anecdote, its uses are the same: to us.^ 
Reason m^ighthav^amyedatilie salient points^ 
of Christ's career, and at His crucifixion ! 

I will add another topic : how should the. 
God on earth: arrive there ? "We have shown- 
that His form would probaUy be suck as 
man's ; but,^;was He to descend bodily fix)m 
the atmosphere at theage of fiUlgrown per- 
fection, or to rise up out lof the ground with 
earthqjoakes and fire, or ta.ap^eat ofraisudden 
in the midst of the market-pkoe, or to come 
with legions of his heavenly host to visit his 
Temple ? There was. a wiser way than these^ 
more reasonable, prQfiable, and useful Man 
required an exemplar for every stage of his 
existence up to the perfection of his. firame. 

k2 
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The infant, and the child, and the youth 
would all desire the human-God to under- 
stand their eras ; they would all, if generous 
and such as He would love, long to feel that 
He hath sympathy with them in every early 
trial as in every later grief. Moreover, the 
Grod coming down with supernatural glories 
or terrors would be a needless expense of os- 
tentatious power. He, whose advent is in- 
tended for the encouragement of men to ex- 
ercise their reason and their conscience ; whose 
exhortation is ^he that hath ears to hear let 
him hear ; ' that pure Being, who is the chief 
preacher of Humility, and the great teacher 
of man's responsible condition,-— surely He 
would hardly come in any way astoundingly 
miraculous, addressing his advent not to faitL 
but to sight, and challenging the impossibi- 
lity of unbelief by a galaxy of spiritual won- 
ders. Yet, if He is to come at all, — and a 
word or two of this hereafter, — it must be 
either in some such strange way ; or in the 
usual human way; or in a just admixture of 
botL As the first is needlessly overwhelm- 
ing to the responsible state of man, so the 
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second is needlessly derogatory to the pure 
essence of God ; and the third idea would 
seem to be most probable. Let us guess it 
out Why should not this highest Object of 
faith and this lowest Subject of obedience be 
bom, seemingly by human means, but really 
by divine ? Why should there not be found 
some unspotted holy Virgin, betrothed to a 
just man and soon to be his wife, who, by the 
creative power of Divinity should miracu- 
lously conceive the shape divine, which God 
himself resolved to dwell in ? Why should 
she not come of a lineage and family which 
for centuries before had held such expecta- 
tion? Why should not the just man, her 
affianced, who had never known her yet, 
being warned of God in a dream of this 
strange immaculate conception, "fear not to 
take unto him Mary his wife,'' lest the unbe- 
lieving world should breathe slander on her 
purity, albeit, he should really know her not 
until after the Holy Birth. There is nothing 
unreasonable here ; every step is previously 
credible — and invention's self would be puz- 
zled to devise a better scheme. The Virgin- 
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born wbuld thus be « link between Grod aad 
man, the great Mediator : his natures would 
fulfil every condition reqmred of their double 
and their intimate conjunction. He would 
have arrived at humanity without its gross 
beginnings, and have veiled his Godhead for 
awhile in a pure thoij^h mortal tenement. 
He would have participated in €dl the tender- 
ness of woman's nature, and thus have reached 
the keenest sensibililies of men. 

Themes such as these are inexhaustible : 
and I am perpetually conscious of so much 
lefl unsaid, that at every section I seem to 
have said next to nothing. Nevertheless, left 
it go ; the good seed yet shall germinate. 
'Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
shalt find it after many days/ 

It may to some minds be a desideratum, to 
allude to the anterior probability that <Jod 
should come in the flesL Much of this has 
been anticipated under the head of Visible 
Deity and elsewhere ; as this treatise is so 
short, one may reasonably expect every 
reader to take it in regular course. For 
additional considerations: the Benevolent 
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Maker would hardly leave his creatures to 
perish, without one word of warning or one 
gleam of knowledge. The- question of the 
Khle is considered further: on : but exclu- 
sively of written rules and dogmas, it was 
likely that Our Father should commission 
chosen servants of his own, orally to teach 
and to. admonish ; because it would be in 
accordance with man's reasonable nature, that 
he should best and easiest learn from the 
teaching of his brethren. So then, after all 
lesser ambassadors had failed, it was to b^ 
expected that He should send the highest 
one of all, saying, ^ They will reverence my 
Son.' We know that this really did occur by 
innumerable proofs, ' and wonderful ' signs 
posterior: and now, after the event, we dis- 
cern it to have been anteriorly probable. 

It was also probable in another light This 
world is a world of incarnations^ nothing has 
a real and potential existence, which is not 
embodied in some form. A theory is no- 
thing ; if no personal philosopher, no sect, 
or school of learners takes it up. An opi- 
nion is mere air ; without the multitude to 
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give it all the force of a mighty wind An 
idea is mere spiritual light ; if unclad in deeds, 
or in words written or spoken. So also, 
of the Grodhead : He would be like all these. 
HE would pervade words spoken, as by pro- 
phets or preachers : He would include words 
written, as in the Bible : He would influence 
Crowds with Spirit-stirring sentiments : He 
would embody the theory of all things in one 
simple philosophic Form. As this material 
world is constituted, God could not reveal 
himself at all, excepting by the aid of matter. 
I mean ; even granting that He spiritually 
inspired a prophet, still the man was neces- 
sary : he becomes an inspired Man ; not mere 
inspiration. So also of a Book ; which is the 
written labour of inspired Men. There is no 
doing without the humanity of Grod, so far as 
this world is concerned : any more than His 
Deity can be dispensed with, regarding the 
worlds beyond worlds, and the ages of ages, 
and the dread for ever and ever. ' 
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It seems expedient that in one or two in- 
stances, I should attempt the illustration of 
this rule of probability in matters beyond the 
Bible. As very fair ones, take Mahometanism 
and Romanism. And first of the former. 

At the commencement of the 7th century, 
or a little previously to that era> we know that 
a fierce religion sprang up, promulgated by a 
false Prophet I wish briefly to show that 
this was antecedently to have been expected. 

In a moral point of view, the Christian 
world, torn by all manner of schisms and pol- 
luted by all sorts of heresies, had earned for 
the human race, whether accepting the gospel 
or refusing it, some signal and extensive pun- 
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ishment at the hands of Him, who is the Grreat 
Retributor as well as the Munificent Re- 
warder. In a physical point of view, the 
civilized kingdoms of the earth had become 
stagnant, arguing that corrupt and poisonous 
calm which is the herald of a coming tempest. 
The heat of a true religion had cooled down 
into lukewarm disputations about nothings, 
scholastical and casuistic figments ; whilst at 
the same time the prevalence of peaceful doc* 
trines had amalgamated all classes into a 
luxurious indolence. Passionate Man is not 
to be so satisfied; and the time was fully 
come for the rise of some fierce spirit, who 
should change the tinsel theology ofthe cru- 
cifix for the iron religion of the sword : who 
should blow in the ears of the slumbering 
West the shrill warblast of Eastern ferven^- 
cies ; who should exchange the dull rewards 
of canonization due to penance, or an after- 
life voluntary humiliation under pseudo- 
saints and angels, for the human and compre- 
hensible joys of animal appetite, and military 
glory : who should enlist under his banner 
all the frantic zeal, all the pent-up licentious- 
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ness, all the heartburning hatreds of mankind 
stifled either by a positive barbarism, or the 
inbense-ladfen cloud of a scarcely-masked 
idolatry. 

Thus, nnd then,' was likely to arise a bold 
and self-confiding hero, leaning on his own 
sword: a man of dark sentences, who, by 
judiciously pilfering from this quarter and 
from that shreds of truth to jewel his black 
vestments of error, and by openly proclaim- 
ing that Oneness of the object of all worship 
which besotted Christendom had then, from 
undue reverence to saiilts andmartyrs, virgins 
and archangels, well nigh forgotten : a man 
who by pandering to human passions and set- 
ting wide as virtue*s avenue the flower tricked 
gates of vice ; should thus, like'Lucifer before 
him, in a comet-like career of victory, sweep 
the startled firmament of earth, and drag to 
his erratic orbit the stars of heaven from their 
courses. 

Mahomet; his humble b^innings; his 
iron perseverance under early probable 
checks; his blind, yet not all unsublime, 
dependence on fatality ; his ruthless, yet not 
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all undeserved, infliction of fire and sword 
upon the cowering coward race that filled the 
western world ; — ^these, and all whatever else 
beside attended his train of triumphs, and all 
whatever beside has lasted among Moors, and 
Arabs, and Turks, and Asiatics even to this 
our day, — constitute to a thinking mind (and 
it seems not without cause) another antece- 
dent probability. Let the scofifer about Ma- 
homet's success and the admirer of his hotch- 
pot Koran ; let him to whom it is a stum- 
blingblock that error (if indeed, quoth he, 
it be more erroneous than what Christendom 
counts truth) should have had such free course 
and been glorified, while so-called Truth, 
pede claudo, has limped on even as now 
cautiously and ingloriously through the well- 
suspicious world; let him who thinks he 
sees in Mahomet's success an answer to the 
foolish argument of some, who test the truth 
of Christianity by its Gentile triumphs ; let 
him ponder these things. Reason, the God 
of his idolatry, might with an archangel's 
ken, have prophesied some Mahomet's career : 
and, so far from such being in the nature of 
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any objection to Faith, the idea thus thrown 
out, well-mused upon, will be seen to lend 
Faith an aid, in the way of previous likelihood. 
" There is one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet ! " How admirably calculated such a 
warcry would be for the circumstances of the 
seventh century. The simple sublimity of 
Oneness, as opposed to school-theology and 
catholic daemons ; the glitter ofbarbaric pomp 
instead of tame observances : the flashing 
scimetar of ambition to supersede the cross : 
a turban aigrettedwithjewelsfor the twisted 
wreath of thorns. As human nature is, and 
especially in that time was, nothing was more 
expectable (even if prophetic records had not 
taught it), than the rise and progress of that 
great False Prophet, whose waning crescent 
even now blights the third part of EartL 
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Wb all know how easy it is to prophesy 
after the event : but it would be uncandid 
and untrue to confound this remark with an- 
other cousin-germane to it : to wit : how easy 
is it to discern of any event, after it has hap- 
pened, whether or not it were antecedently 
likely. When the race is over and the best 
horse has won (or by clever jockey-manage- 
ment the worst), how obviously could any 
gentleman on the turf now in possession of 
particulars, have seen the event to have been 
so probable, that he would have staked all 
upon its issue. 

Carry out this familiar idea; which, as 
human nature goes, is none the weaker as to 
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illustration, because it is built upon the rule 
' parvis componere magna." Let us sketch a 
line or two of that great foreshadowing car- 
toon, the probabilities of Romanism. 

That our Blessed Master even in His state 
as man beheld its evil characteristics looming 
on the future, seems likely not alone from 
both His human keenness and His divine 
Omniscience, but from here and there a hint 
dropped in his Biography. "Why should He on 
several occasions, have seemed, I will say with 
some apparent sharpness, to have rebuked 
His virgin mother, — ^^' Woman, what have I to 
dp with thee," — 'Who are my Mother and 
my brethren ? ' — ' Yea — more blessed thw the 
womb that ba^e me and the paps that I have 
sucked, is the humblest of my true disciples.' 
Let no one misunderstand me : full well I 
know the just explanations, which palliate 
such passages j and the love stronger than 
deathwhichbeatinthatFUi^lheart. But, take 
the phrases.as they stand ; a^d do they not in 
reason constitute spme warning and some 
prophecy that men should idolize the mother ? 
Nothing, in fact, was more likely than that a 
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jiist human reverence to the most favoured 
among women should have increasedinto her 
admiring worship : until the humble and 
holy Mary with the sword of human anguish 
at her heart should become exaggerated and 
idealized into — Mother of Grod, — instead of 
Jesu's human matrix; Queen of heaven, in- 
stead of a ransomed soul herself; the joy of 
angels, — ^in lieu of their lowly fellowworship- 
per; and the Rapture of the blessed, — thus 
dethroning the Almighty ! 

Take a second instance; why should Peter, 
the most loving, most generous, most devoted 
of them all, have been singled out from 
among the twelve, — ^with a " Get thee behind 
me, Satan ?" — it really had a harsh appear- 
ance ; if it were not that, prophetically speak- 
ing, andnot personally, he was set in the same 
category with Judas, the 'one who was a 
deviL' Never mind the glosses, and the con- 
texts, and the whole amount of them. Folios 
have been written, and may be written 
again to disprove the text ; but the more 
words the less sense: it stands, a record 
graven in the Bock; — ^that same Petta^ 
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whereoD, as firm and faithful found, our Lord 
Jesus built his early Church ; it stands, a 
mark indelibly burnt into that hand, to whom 
were entrusted, not more specially than to 
any other of the saintly sent, the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven : it stands, along with the 
same Peter s deep and terrible apostacy, a 
living witness against some future Church 
who should set up this same Peter as the Ju. 
piter of their Pantheon: who should posi- 
tively be idolizing now an image christened 
Peter, which did duty two thousand years ago 
as a statue of Libyan Jove ! But even this 
glaring compromise was a matter probable, 
with the data of human ambitions, and a 
rotten Christianity. 

Examples such as these might well be mul- 
tiplied : bear with a word or two more ; re- 
membering always that the half is not said 
which might be said in proof; nor in answer- 
ing the heap of cavils and objections. 

Why, — unless relics and pseudo-sacred 
clothes were to be prophetically humbled into 
their own mere dust and nothing-worthiness, 
— ^why should the rude Roman soldiery have 

L 
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been suffered to cast lots for that vestment, 
which, if ever spiritual holiness could have 
been infused into mere matter, must indeed 
have remained a relic worthy of undoubted 
worship ? It was warm with the animal heat 
of the Man inhabited by Ood : it was half 
womout in the service of His humble travels ; 
and had even on many occasions been the 
road by which virtue had gone out — not of it 
but — of Him. What? was this wonderful 
robe to work no miracles ? was it not to be 
regarded as a sort of outpost of the being who 
was Human-God? Had it no essential sa- 
crednesSj no noli-me-tangere quality of shin- 
ing away the gambler's covetous glance, of 
withering his rude and venturous hand, or of 
poisoning like some Nessus shirt the lewd 
ruffian who might soon thereafter wear it ? 
— Not in the least. This woven web, — to 
which a corrupted state of feeling on religion 
would have raised Cathedrals as its palaces, 
with singing men and singing women and 
singing eunuchs too, to celebrate its virtues; 
this coarse cloth of some poor weaver's work- 
ing down by the sea of Galilee or in some 
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lane of Zion, v^as still to remain and be a 
mereunglorified, economical, useful garment 
Far fromtestifyingto its own intemalmighti- 
ness, it probably was soon sold by the fortu- 
nate Roman die-thrower to a secondhand 
shop of the Jewish metropolis : and so des- 
cended from beggar to beggar till it was clean 
worn out. We never hear that, however easy 
of access so inestimable a relic might then 
have been considered, any one of the numer- 
ous disciples, in the fervour of their earliest 
zeal, threw away one thought for its redemp- 
tion. Is it not strange that no St. Helena 
was at hand to conserve such a desirable " in- 
vention ?" Why is there no St. Vestment to 
keep in countenance a St. Sepulchre and a 
St. Cross ? The poor cloth in primitive times, 
really was despised. We know well enough 
what happened afterwards about handker- 
chiefs imbued with miraculous properties 
from holy Paul's body for the nonce ; but 
thereare differences quite inteUigble between 
the cases. Suffice it to say, "that GOD 
worked those Special miracles,"' — and not the 
unconscious " handkerchiefs or aprons.'' 

L 2 
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'Te Deum laudamus' — is Protestantism's 
cry ; ' Sudaria laudemus/ would swell the 
Papal choirs. 

Let such considerations as these then are in 
sampleserveto show how evidently one might 
prove from anterior circumstances (and the 
canon of Scripture is an anterior circum- 
stance) the probability of the rise and progress 
of the Roman heresies. And if any one 
should ask, how was such a system more 
likely to arise under a Gentile rather than a 
Jewish theocracy ? why was a St. Paul or a 
St. Peter, or a St. Dustan or a St. Gengul- 
phus, more previously expectable than a St, 
Abraham, a St. David, a St. Elisha, or a St* 
Gehazi ? I answer — from the idea of idola- 
try, so adapted to the gentile mind, and so ab- 
horrent from the Jewish. Martyred Abel, 
however well respected, has never reached the 
honours of a niche beside the altar. Jeph- 
tha's daughter, for all her mourned virginity, 
was never paraded (that I wot of) for any 
other than a much to be lamented damsel 
Who ever asked in those old times the me- 
diation of St Enoch ? Where were the offer- 
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ings in jewels or in gold to propitiate that 
undoubted man of God and denizen of 
heaven, St. Moses ? what prows in wax of 
vessels saved from shipwreck hung about the 
dripping fane of Jonah ? and where was, in 
the olden time, that wretched and insensate 
being, calling himself rational and godly, who 
had ventured to solicit the good services of 
Isaiah as his intercessor, or to plead the 
merits of St. Ezekiel as the makeweight for 
his sins ? 

It was just this ; and reasonably to have 
been expected. For when the Jew brought 
in his religion, he demolished every false god, 
broke their images, slew their priests, and 
burnt their groves with fire. But when a 
worldly Christianity came to be in vogue, 
when emperors adorned their banners with 
the cross, and the poor fishermen of Gralilee 
(in their portly representatives) came to be 
encrusted with gems and rustling with Seric 
silk ; — ^then was made that fatal compromise 
— then it was likely to have been made, 
which has lasted even until now: a com- 
promise which, newly baptizing the damned 
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idols of the heathen keeps yet St. Bacchus 
and St. Venus, St. Mars and St Apollo 
perched in sober robes upon the so-called 
Christian altar; which yet, pays divine 
honours to an ancyle or a rusty nail, to the 
black stones at Delphi or the goldshrined 
bones at Aix; which yet sanctifies the 
chickens of the capitol, or the cock that 
startled Peter ; which yet, lets a wealthy 
sinner by his gold bribe the winking Pytho- 
ness, or buy dispensing clauses from 'the 
Lord our God the Pope.' 

There is still a swarm of other notions 
pressing on the mind, which tend to prove 
that Popery might have been anticipated. 
Take this view. The Religion of Christ is 
holy, self denying, not of this world's praise, 
and ending with the terrible sanction of eter- 
nity for good or evil : it sets up God alone 
supreme, and cuts down creature-merit to a 
point perpetually diminishing; for the longer 
he does well, the more he owes to the grace 
which enabled him to do it. 

Now man's nature is, as we know, diame- 
trically opposite to all this : and unable to 
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escape from the conviction of Christian truth 
in some sense, he would bend his shrewd in^ 
vention to the attempt of warping that stern 
truth to shapes more consistent with his 
idiosyncrasies. A religious plan might be 
expected, which in lieu of a difficult holy 
spirituality, should exact easy mere obser- 
vances ; to say a thousand Paters with the 
tongue instead of one ' Our Father from the 
heart : to exact genuflexions by the score, 
but not a single prostration of the spirit : to 
write the cross in water x)n the forehead often- 
times, but never once to bear its mystic 
weight upon the shoulder. In spite of self- 
denial, cleverly kept in sight by means of eggs 
and pulse, and haircloth, — ^to pamper the de- 
luded flesh with many a carnal holiday : in 
contravention of a kingdom not of this world, 
boldly to usurp the temporal dominion of it 
all : instead of the overwhelming incompre- 
hensibility of an eternal doom, to comfort the 
worst with false assurances of a purgatory 
longer or shorter : that, after all, vice may 
be burnt out, and who knows but that gold 
buying up the prayers and superfluous right- 
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eousness of others may not make the fiery 
ordeal an easy one ? In lieu of a God brought 
near to his creatures, infinite purity in con- 
tact with the grossest sin, as the good Physi- 
cian loveth — ^how sage it would seem to stock 
the immeasurable distance with intermediate 
numina, cycle on epicycle, arc on arc, priest 
and bishop and pope, and martyr and virgin 
and saint and angel, all in their stations at 
due interval soliciting God — to be (as if His 
Blessed Majesty were not so of Himself !) the 
sinner's friend. How comfortable this to 
man's sweet estimation of his own petty 
penances; how glorifying to those * filthy 
rags' his so-called righteousness ; how apt to 
build up the hierarchist power ; how seem- 
ingly analogous with nian's experience here, 
where clerks lay the case before commis- 
sioners, and- commissioners before the go- 
vernment, and the government before the 
sovereign. 

All this was entirely expectable : and I can 
conceive that a deep Reasoner among the first 
apostles, even without such supernal light as 
" the Spirit speaking expressly/' might have 
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SO calculated on the probabilities to come, as 
to have written long ago words akin to these ; 
" In the latter times some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seductive doctrines, 
and fanciful notions about intermediate 
deities, (Baifiovuav) perverting truth by hypo- 
critical departures from it, searing conscience 
against its own cravings after spiritual holi- 
ness, forbidding marriage (to invent another 
virtue), and commanding abstinence from 
Grod's good gifts, as a means of building up a 
creature-merit by voluntary humiliation." 
At the likelihood that such ' profane and old 
wives' fables' should thereafter have arisen 
might Paul without a miracle have possibly 
arrived. 

Yet again : take another view. The Re- 
ligion of Christ, though intended to be uni- 
versal in some better era of this groaning 
earth, was, until that era cometh, meant and 
contrived for anything rather than a Catho- 
licity. True, the Church is so far Catholic 
that it numbers of its blessed company men of 
every clime and every age, from righteous 
Abel down to the last dear babe christened 
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yester-moming ; true, the commission is * to 
all nations, teaching them :' but, what mean 
the simultaneous and easily reconciled ex- 
pressions, — " come out from among them, — 
little flock, gathered out of the Grentiles, a pe^ 
culiar people, a church militant and not tri* 
umphant here on earth V Thus shortly of a 
word much misinterpreted : let us now see 
what the Romanist does — ^what (on human 
principles) he would be probable to do, — with 
this discriminating religion. He, chiefly for 
temporal gains, would make it as expansive as 
possible : there should be room at that table 
for every guest, whether wedding-garmented 
or not ; there would be sauces in that poison- 
ous feast fitted to every palate. For the cold 
ascetical mind, a cell and a scourge, and a 
recordkeptof starving fancies as callingthem 
ecstatic visions vouchsafed by some old Sty- 
lite to bless his favoured worshipper : for the 
painted demirep of fashionable life, there 
would be a pretty pocket-idol, and the snug 
confessional welltenanted by a not unsympar 
thizing father : for the pure girl, blighted in 
her hearths first love, the papist would afford 
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that seemingly merciful refuge, that calm and 
musical and gentleplace, the irrevocable nun- 
nery ; a place, for all its calmness, and its 
music and its gentle reputations, soon to be 
abhorred of that poor child asalivingtomb, 
the extinguisher of all life's aims, all its du- 
ties, uses, and delights ; forthebandit> atythe 
of the traveller's gold would avail to pay away 
the murder, and earn for him a heap of merits 
kept within the cashbox : the educated, high- 
born and finely moulded mind might be well 
amused with architecture, painting, carving, 
sweet odours, and the most wondrous music 
that has ever cheated man,— even while he 
offers up his easy adorations, and departs, 
equally complacent at the choral melodies as 
at the priestly absolution : while, for those 
good few, the truly pious and enlightened 
children of Rome, who mourn the corruptions 
of their church and explain away with trem- 
blingtongue her obvious errors and idolatries, 
for these, the wily scheme, — so probable, — 
devised an imdoubted mass of truth to be left 
among the rubbish. True doctrines justly 
held by true martyrs and true saints, holy 
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men of God who have died in that commu- 
nion : ordinances and an existence which 
creep up (heedless of corruption though) step 
by step, through past antiquity, to the very 
feetof the Founder : keen casuists, competent 
to prove any point of conscience or objection, 
and that indisputably, — ^for they climax all 
by the high authority of Popes and councils 
that cannot be deceived : pious treatises and 
manuals, verily of flaming heat, for they min- 
gle the yearnings of a constrained celibacy 
with the fervencies of worship and the cra- 
vings after God. Yes ; there is meat here for 
every human mouth : only that, alas for men, 
the meat is that which perisheth, and not en- 
dureth unto everlasting life. Rome, thou 
wert sagely schemed : and if Lucifer devised 
thee not for the various appetencies of poor 
deceivable Catholic Man, verily it were pity : 
for thou art worthy of his handywork. All 
things to all men, in any sense but the right, 
signifies nothing to anybody : in the sense of 
falsehoods, take the former for thy motto : in 
that of single truth, in its intensity, the 
latter. 
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Let not then the accident, — the probable 
accident, of the great Italian superstition, 
place any hindrance in the way of one whose 
mind is all at sea because of its existence. 
What, man with a soul, is all the world 
else to thee ? Christianity, whatever be its 
broadway of pretences, is but in reality a 
narrow path : be satisfied with the day of 
small things ; stagger not at the inconsis- 
tencies, conflicting words, and hateful strifes, 
of those who say they are Christians but^are 
not, but are of the synagogue of Satan/ 
Judge truth, neither by her foes nor by her 
friends, but by herself. There was one who 
said, (and I never heard that any writer from 
Julian to Hobbes ever disputed his human 
truth or wisdom,) * Needs must that offences 
come : but woe be to that man by whom the 
offence cometh. If they come, be not shaken 
in faith : lo, I have told you before. And if 
others fall away or do aught else than my 
bidding, what is that to thee, follow thou 
ME.' 
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Whilst I attempt to show, as now I desire 
to do, that the Bible shoTild be just the book 
it is, from considerations of anterior proba- 
bility, I must expand the subject a little ; 
dividing it, 1st, into the likelihood of a reve- 
lation at all : and 2ndl7, into that of its ex- 
pectable form and character. 

The first likelihood has its birth in the 
just Benevolence of our heavenly Father, 
who without dispute would never leave his 
rational creatures, unaided by some sort of 
guiding light, some manifestation of Himself 
so needful to their happiness, some sure word 
of consolation in sorrow, or of brighter hope 
in persecution. That it must have been thus 
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an i priori probability has been all along 
proved by the innumerable pretences of the 
kind so constant up and down the worid : no 
nation ever existed in any age or country, 
whose seers and wise men of whatever name 
have not been believed to hold commerce with 
the Godhead. We may judge from this, how 
probable it must ever have been held. The 
Sages of old Greece were sure of it from 
reason : and not less sure from accepted su- 
perstition those who reverenced Brahma, or 
the priest of Heliopolis, or the medicine-man 
among the Rocky mountains, or the Llama of 
old Mexico. I know that our ignorance of 
some among the most brutalized species of 
mankind (as the Bushmen in Caffiraria and 
the tribes of Xew South Wales), has failed 
to find among their rites anything akin to a 
religion : but, what may we not yet have to 
learn of good even about such poor outcasts ? 
how shall we prove this negative ? for aught 
we know their superstition at the heart may 
be as deep and as deceitful as in others ; and, 
even on the contrary side, the exception 
proves the rule : the rule that every people 
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concluded a revelation so likely, that they 
have one and all contrived it for themselves. 
Thus shortly of the first : and now, secondly, 
Iv)w should God reveal himself to men ? In 
such times as those when the world was yet 
young, and the church concentred in a family 
or an individual, it would probably be by an 
immediate oral teaching ; The Lord would 
speak with Adam; He would walk with 
Enoch; He would, in some pure ethereal 
garb, talk with Abraham, as friend to friend. 
And thereafter, as men grew and worshippers 
were multiplied. He would give some favoured 
servant a commission to be his ambassador : 
He would say to an Ezekiel, *Gro unto the 
house of Israel and speak my words to them : ' 
He would bid a Jeremiah, 'Take thee a roll 
of a book and write therein all the words 
that I have spoken to thee ;' He would give 
Daniel a deep vision, not to be interpreted 
for ages, ' Shut up the words and seal the 
book even to the time of the end ;' He would 
make Moses grave his precepts in the rock, 
and Job record his trials with a pen of iron. 
For a family, the Beatific Vision was enough ; 
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for a congregated nation, as once at Sinai, 
oral proclamations : for one generation or two 
around the world the zeal and eloquence of 
some great 'multitude of preachers :' but, in- 
dubitably if Grod willed to bless the universal 
race, and drop the honey of His words dis- 
tilling down the hourglass of Time from ge- 
neration to generation even to the latter days, 
there was no plan more probable, none more 
feasible, than the pen of a ready writer. 

Further ; and which more concerns our ar- 
gument: what were likely to be the charac- 
teristic marks of such a revelation ? Exclu- 
sively of a pervading holiness, and wisdom, 
and sublimity, which could not be dispensed 
with, and in some sort should be worthy of the 
God ; there would be, it was probable, fre- 
quent evidences of man's infirmity, corrupting 
all he toucheth. The Almighty works no 
miracles for little cause : one miracle alone 
need be current throughout Scripture : to wit, 
that which preserves it clean and safe from 
every perilous error. But, in the succession 
of a thousand scribes each copying from the 
other^ needs must that the tired hand and 
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misty eye would occasionally misplace a 
letter : this was no nodus worthy of a God*s 
descent to dissipate by miracle. ' 

Again : the original prophets themselves 
were men of various characters and times 
and tribes. God addresses men through their 
reason : he bound not down a seer 'with 
bit and bridle, like the horse that has no un- 
derstanding/ — but spoke as to a rational be* 
ing— 'What seest thou?* 'Hear my words;' 
— 'Give ear unto my speecL' Was it not 
then likely that the previous mode of thought 
and providential education in each holy man 
of God should mingle irresistibly with his in- 
spired teaching ? Should not the herdsman 
of Tekoa plead in pastoral phrases, and the 
royal son of Amoz denounce with strong 
authority ? Should not David whilst a shep- 
herd praise God among his flocks, and when 
a king, cry 'Give the King thy judgments?' 
The Bible is full of this human individuality ; 
and nothing could be thought as humanly 
more probable : but we must, with this diver- 
sity connect the other probability also, that 
which should show the work to be divine ; 
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which would prove, (as is literally the case), 
that, in spite of all such natural variety, all 
such unbiassed freedom both of thought and 
speech, there pervades the whole mass a one- 
ness, a marvellous consistency, which would 
be likely to have been designed by Grod, 
though little to have been managed by man. 

Once more on this fall topic. Pifficulties 
in Scripture were expectable for many rea- 
sons ; I can only touch a few. Man is rational 
as he is responsible ; God speaks to his mind 
and moral powers : and the mind rejoices and 
moralities grow strong in conquest of the dif- 
ficult and search for the mysterioua The 
muscles of the spiritual athlete pant for such 
exertion : and without it they would dwindle 
into trepid imbecility. Curious man, coura- 
geous man, enterprizing, shrewd, and vigor- 
ous man, yet has a constant enemy to dread 
in his own indolence : now, a Uon in the path 
will wake up Sloth himself : and the very dif- 
ficulties of religion engender perseverance. 

Additionally : I think there is somewhat in 
the consideration, that if all revealed truth 
had been utterly simple and easy, it would 
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have needed no human interpreter : no en- 
lightened class of men, who, according to the 
spirit of their times, and the occasions of their 
teaching, might ' in season and out of season 
preach the word, reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 
all long-sufferingand doctrine.' I think there 
existed an anterior probabilitythat Scripture 
should be as it is, oftentimes difficult, obscure, 
and requiring the aid of many wise to its 
elucidation ; because, without such charac- 
teristic, those many wise and good would 
never have been called for. Suppose all truth 
revealed as clearly and indisputably to the 
meanest intellect as a sum in addition is, 
where were the need or use of that noble 
Christian company who are everywhere man's 
almoners for charity and God's ambassadors 
for peace ? 

A word or two more, and I have done. The 
Bible would, as it seems to me probable, be a 
sort of double book ; for the righteous, and 
for the wicked : to one class a decoy, baited to 
allure all sorts of generous dispositions : to 
the other a trap, set to catch all kinds of evil 
inclinations. In these two senses, it would 
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address the whole family of man : and every 
one should find in it something to his liking. 
Purity should there perceive green pastures 
and still waters, and a tender shepherd for its 
innocent steps : and carnal appetite should 
here and there discover some darker spot, 
which the honesty of heaven had filled with 
memories of its chiefest servants' sins; some 
record of adultery or murder wherewith to 
feast his maw for condemnation. While the 
good man should find in it meat divine for 
every earthly need, the sneerer should pro* 
claim it the very easiest manual for his jests 
and lewd profanities. The unlettered should 
not lack humble, nay vulgar, images and 
words to keep himself in countenance ; 
neither should the learned look in vain for 
reasonings; the poet for sublimities; the 
curious mind for mystery ; nor the sorrowing 
heart for prayer. I do discern, in that great 
Book, a wondrous adaptability to minds of 
every calibre : and it is just what might ante- 
cedently have been expected of a volume writ 
by many men at many different eras, yet all 
superintended by one master mind; of a 
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Note to the New Ebitiok. — ^Were the 
Sacramental emblems antecedently probable ? 
Let us touch a thought or two on this point 

What would be the most appropriate token 
of entrance into a spiritual and a pure Reli- 
gion ? It must be simple, of universal appli- 
cation, speedy, and significant: such as brand- 
ing, cutting off a lock of hair or a piece of 
skin, clothing with a particular vestment, or 
why not — water — sprinkling, with a form of 
words ? Branding would not only be need- 
lessly severe, and thus far unworthy of the 
religion of love and grace, but would be of 
too fist and worldly a character : man, instead 
of purifying himself, would see the cicatrice 
and trust to it. Like the second case, cir- 
cumcision (whereof one word shall be hw* 
zarded shortly), the seal in the flesh would be 
apt to unspiritualize the worshipper, instead 
of elevating him. With respect to the third 
case ; it is manifest that particular consecrated 
vestments coidd not be everywhere procur- 
able : how could the soldier^s wife on a march, 
or the labourer remote from cities, or even 
people in towns get these essential habili^ 
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volume meant for every age and natLon, and 
country and tongue Mid people : of a volume, 
which, as a two-edged sword wounds the good 
man's heart with deep conviction, and cuts 
down ' the hoary head of him who goeth on 
still in his wickedness.' 

On the whole respecting faults, or incon-' 
gruities, or objectionable parts in Scripture, 
however to have been expected, we must re- 
collect that the more they are viewed, the 
more the blemishes fade and are altered into 
beauties. 

A little child had picked up an old stone, 
defaced with timestains : the child said the 
stone was dirty, covered with blotches of all 
colours : but his father brings a microscope, 
and shows to his astonished glance that what 
the child thought dirt, is a forest of beautiful 
lichens, fruited mosses, andstrange lilliputian 
plants with shapely animalcules hiding in 
the leaves, and rejoicing in their tiny shadow ! 
Every blemish, justly seen, had turned to be 
a beauty : and Nature's works are vindicated 
good, even as the Word of Gbittce is wise« 
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Note to the New Ebitiok. — "Were the 
Sacramental emblems antecedently probable ? 
Let us touch a thought or two on this point 

What would be the most appropriate token 
of entrance into a spiritual and a pure Reli- 
gion? It must be simple, of universal appli- 
cation, speedy, and significant : such as brand- 
ing, cutting off a lock of hair or a piece of 
skin, clothing with a particular vestment, or 
why not — water— sprinkling, with a form of 
words ? Branding would not only be need- 
lessly severe, and thus far Unworthy of the 
religion of love and grace, but would be of 
too fist and worldly a character : man, instead 
of purifying himself, would see the cicatrice 
and trust to it. lake the second case, cir- 
cumcision (whereof one word shall be ha« 
zarded shortly), the seal in the flesh would be 
apt to unspiritualize the worshipper, instead 
of elevating him. With respect to the third 
case ; it is manifest that particular consecrated 
vestments coidd not be everywhere procur- 
able : how could the soldier's wife on a march, 
or the labourer remote from cities, or even 
people in towns get these essential habili-* 
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ments at the short notice of a newborn infant's 
perhaps momentary span of life ? And this 
case must be provided for. Why not dedi- 
cate the babe to God by sprinkling over it 
a little water ? Water is everywhere : and 
every Christian man or woman must be pre- 
supposed to be both ready and able to ini- 
tiate the willing one (as in the case of adults), 
or the helpless one (as in the case of babes), 
into the blessings of his own religious Cove- 
nant Besides, from its mystic purifying pro- 
perties, was not baptism a likelihood ? And 
would not the seal of water, which leaves no 
scar, be more spiritually elevating to man's 
nature than the seal of fire, which would be 
manifest and indelible ? With men, inclined 
heavenwards, the invisible is a stronger and a 
better power than the visible : and with men 
of worse tendencies, if invisible have no influ- 
ence at all, visibles have a bad one. I think 
that, as a seal of entrance into a spiritual^ uni- 
versal, and pure religion. Baptism was antece- 
dently probable : whether by immersion, or by 
sprinkling would seem to be indifferent ; iin- 
less inclemencies of climate be taken into 
account 
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With respect to the Jewish symbol ; what 
should be the appropriate sign of entrance 
into a religion, the characteristic feature 
whereof was that it was to be a grand code of 
morals? Without discussion, we can at a 
glance discern somewhat of a peculiar prelike^ 
lihood for circumcision; a specific seal in 
the flesh, as a warning to be chaste : and 
other considerations might be hinted at 

Now briefly as before let us look to the 
antecedent probability of a second sacrament 
Introduction to the Christian temple could 
happen but once ; and in man's varying life, 
its one hallowing influence might easily be 
forgotten. Some other emblem of the faith, 
to recur frequently, to be equally simple, 
universal, speedy, and significant, would ap- 
pear to be needed : could anything be more 
appropriate than taking a morsel of food in 
a holy fashion ? And what shoidd this food 
be ? the flesh of animals ? That would be re- 
verting to the old religion of sacrifices. Fruits, 
or roots, or grain? Still it is a Cain's offering, 
or the waive-sheaf What have we to figure 
in the symbolic morsel of food? Grod,asman, 
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was to regraft man into Himself; He was to 
be the mystioal head of the redeemed race^ 
which, so far as it actually was redeemed, 
was to constitute His mystical body. There 
might well be symbolized, after a spiritual 
sort, the circulation of the life-blood in this 
Whole, the regenerate creature Man headed 
up in Christ, and the actuality of his substance 
as a spiritual body. If the God-man were to 
be sacrificed,— why not make the Christian 
symbol a drop of wine to betoken His blood, 
and a morsel of bread to post-typify His flesh 1 
Bread and wine, of some sort or other, are 
the most universal forms of food in the world : 
and the history both of the crushed grain and 
of the fermented grape (yielding generous 
nourishment through their own torments and 
dissolution), would beautifully show forth 
the Christ, the food of the world. 

Let these slight suggestions suffice : he that 
will work out for himself our great hint, 
antecedent probability, will arrive by such 
mental exercise at more comfort and assur* 
ance in every truth, than any other man's 
thoughts can help him to. Take the rule. 
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and try your difficulty by it. Reading alone 
is a mere idleness in cases of deep doubt 
Think ; and pray to think aright. 

Notes Supplembntaey. — The first man 
Adam was born to our ruin on the sixth day 
— Friday : would it not be appropriate for 
the second Adam to accomplish our redemp- 
tion also on a Friday ? 

The Jewish Law was to be exceeded and 
as it were overleapt by the Christian religion : 
was it not a probability that the Christian 
Sabbath should also take a day in advance? 

The God-Word in his glory is the Son of 
the Great Architect : Was there not some* 
thing of a prelikelihood that, as God man in 
his humiliation, He should be 6 vlo^ toO 
WicTovos, the son of the artificer, or carpenter ? 
What other trade was so probable ? He was 
always to be Fabri filius. 
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Probably enough, the light which I expect 
to throw upon this important subject, will 
upon a cursory criticism, be judged fanciful, 
erroneous, and absurd : in parts, quite open 
to ridicule, and in all liable to the objection 
of being wise— or foolish — ^beyond what is 
written. Nevertheless, and as it seems to me 
of no small consequence to reach something 
more definite on the subject than the Any- 
where or Nowhere of common apprehensions, 
I judge it not amiss to put out a few thoughts 
fancies, — if you will, but not unreasonable 
— ^fancies on the localities and other charac- 

* See note at the end of the chapter. 
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teristics of what we call heaven and hell : in 
fact, I wish to show their stern realities, 
and their antecedent probabilities as to loca- 
lity, with somewhat approaching to distinct- 
ness. It is manifest that these places must 
be somewhere : for, more especially of the 
Blest Estate, whither did Enoch and Elijah 
and our Risen Lord ascend to ? what became 
of these glorified humanities when " the cha- 
riot of fire carried up Elijah by a whirlwind 
into heaven f and when " HE was taken up 
and a cloud received Him T Those happy 
bodies did not waste away to intangible spi- 
ritualities as they rose above the world : they 
were not melted as they broke the bonds 
of gravitation, and pierced earth's swathing 
atmosphere : they went up somewhither : the 
question is where they went to. It is a ques- 
tion of great interest to us ; however among 
those matters which w:e rather curious than 
consequential ; for in our own case, as we 
know, we that are redeemed are to be caught 
up together with other blessed creatures 4n 
the clouds to meet our coming Saviour in the 
air : and thereafter to be ever with the Lord.' 
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I wish to show this to be expected as in our 
case, and expectable previously to it 

We have, in the book of Job, a glimpse at 
some place of congregation : some one, as it 
is likely, of the mighty globes in space, set 
apart as God's especial temple. Why not ? 
they all are worlds : and, — ^the likelihood 
being in favonr of overbalancing good rather 
than of preponderating evil from considera- 
tions that affect God's attributes and the hap- 
piness of his creatures, — it is probable that 
the great majority of these worldsareunfallen 
mansions of the blessed. Perhaps each will 
be a kingdom for one of earth's redeemed : 
and, if so, there will at last be found fulfilled 
that prevailing superstition of our race, that 
each man has his star : without insisting 
upon this, we may reflect that there is no one 
universal opinion which has not its founda- 
tion in truth. Tradition may well have 
dropped the thought from Adam downwards, 
that the stars may some day be our throne& 
We know their several vastness and can guess 
their glory : verily a mighty meed for miser* 
able services on earth to find a just ambition 
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gladdened with the rule of spheres to which 
Terra is a point ; while that same ambition is 
sanctified and legalized hj ruling as vice^ 
gerent of Jehovah. 

Is this unlikely ; or unworthy of our high 
vocation; our immortality, and nearness 
unto, nay communion with God ? The idea 
is only suggested : let a man muse at mid- 
night and look up at the heavens hanging 
over all ; let him see, with Rosse and Hers" 
chell, that, multiply power as you will, unex- 
hausted still and inexhaustible appear the 
myriads of worlds unknown. Yea, there is 
space enow for infinite reward : yea, let every 
grain of sand on every shore be gathered, and 
more innumerable yet appears that galaxy of 
spheres. Let us think that Space looks down 
upon us here with the million eyes of heaven. 
And, for some focus of them all, some spot 
where God Himself enthroned receives the 
homage of all crowns, and the worship of all 
creature service, what is there unreasonable 
in suggesting for a place, some such an one 
as is instanced below ? 

I have just cut the following paragraph 
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out of a newspaper : is this the ridiculous 
tripping up the sublime ? — I think otherwise: 
it is honest to use plain terms. I speak a9 
unto wise men : judge ye what I say. With 
respect to the fact of information, it may or it 
may not be true : but even if untrue, the 
idea is substantially the same : and I cannot 
help supposing that with angels and arch- 
angels and the whole company of heaven such 
bodily saints as Enoch is (and similar to him 
all risen holy men will be), meet for happy 
Sabbaths in some glorious orb akin or su- 
perior to the following. 

'A CENTEAL Sun. — Dr. Madier, the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Dorpat, has published 
the results of the researches pursued by him 
uninterruptedly during the last sixty years, 
upon the movements of the so-called fixed 
stara These more particularly relate to the 
star Alcyone (discovered by him), the 
brightest of the seven bright stars of the 
group of the Pleiades. This star he states 
to be the central sun of all the systems of 
stars known to us. He gives its distance 
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from the boundaries of our system at 
34,000,000 times the distance of the sun 
from our earth^ — a distance which it takes 
five hundred and thirty-seven years for light 
to traverse. Our sun takes one hundred and 
eighty-two million years to accomplish its 
course round this central body, whose mass is 
one hundred and seventeen million times 
larger than the sun/ 

One hundred and seventeen million times 
larger than the Sun ! — ^itself, with all its vast- 
ness not more than half one million times 
bigger than this earth. To some such globe 
we may let our fancies float, and anchor there 
our yearnings after heaven. It is a glorious 
thought, such as imagination loves ; and a 
probable thought, that commends itself to 
reason. Behold the great eye of all pur 
guessed creation : the focus of its brightness, 
and the fountain of its peace. 

A topic, far less pleasant but alike of in- 
terest to us poor men, is the probable home 
of evil : and here I may be laughed at ; 
laugh,— but listen : and if, listening, some 
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reason meets thine ear, laugh at least no 
longer. 

We know that, for spirit's misery as for 
spirit's happiness, there is no need of place : 
' no matter where, for I am still the same,' 
said one most miserable being, ttore ; in 
the case of mere spirits, 11ie3Fe is no need for 
any apparatus of torments, or fires, or othier 
fearful things. But, when spirit is married 
to matter, the case is altered : needs must a 
place to prison the matter, and a corporal 
punishment to vex it. 

Nothing is unlikely here: excepting — ^will 
a man urge? — the dread duration of such 
helL This is a parenthesis ; but it shall not 
be avoided ; for tiie import of that question 
is deep, and should be answered clearly. A 
man, a body and soul immixt, body risen in- 
corruptible, and soul rested from it deeds, 
must exist for ever. I touch not here the 
proofs; assume it Now, if he lives for ever, 
anddeliberately chooses evil, his will consent- 
ing as well as his infirmity, and conscience 
seared by persisted disobedience, what course 
can such a wijful, rational, responsible being 
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pursue than one perpetually erratic ? How 
should it not be that he gets worse and worse 
in morals, and more and more miserable in 
fact ? and when to this, we add, that such 
wretched creatres are to herd together, conti- 
nually flying further away from the only 
source of Happiness and Grood ; and to this, 
that they have earned by sin, remorses, and 
regrets, and positive inflictions : how proba- 
ble seems a hell, — ^the sinner s doom eternal. 
The aptmathetoaticalanalogyof linesthrown 
out of parallel helps this for illustration : for 
ever and for ever they are stretching more 
remote : and infinity itself cannot reunite 
their travel 

This then as a passing word: a sad one. 
Honest thinker, do not scorn it, forthine own 
soul's sake. * Now, is the time of grace, Now 
is the day of salvation." To return. A place 
of punishment exists : to what quarter shall 
we look for itsanterior probability ? I think 
there is a likelihood very near us. There may 
be one possibly beneath us : in the bowels 
of this fiery-bursting earth : whither went 
Korah and his company ? — this idea is not 
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without its arguments, just analogies and 
scriptural hints. But, my j udgment inclines 
towards another. This trial-worid we know 
is to be purified andrestored, and made a new 
earth : it was even to be expected that Re- 
demption should do this, and I like not to 
imagine it the crust and case of HelL But, 
rather as thus : At the birth of this same 
world, there was struck off from its burning 
mass, at a tangent, amournftd satellite, to be 
the home of its immortal evil ; the convict 
shore for exiled sin and misery : a satellite 
of strange differences, as guessed by Virgil in 
his musings upon Tartarus ; where half the 
orb is, from natural necessities, blistered up 
by constant heats, the other half, i5pozen by 
perennial cold. A land of caverns, and 
volcanoes, miles deep, miles high : with no 
water, no perceptible air: imagine such a 
dreadful world, with neither air nor water ! 
Incapable of feeding life like ours, but com- 
petent to be a place where undying wretch- 
edness may struggle for ever. A melan- 
choly orb, the queen of night, chief nucleus 
of all the dark idolatries of earth, — ^the 
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Hoon, Isis, Hecate, Ashtaroth, Diana of the 
Ephesians! 

This expression of a thought by no means 
improvable gives an easy chance to shallow 
punsters : but ridicule is no weapon against 
reason. Why should notthecasie be so? Why 
should not Earth's own satellite, void as yet, 
be on the resurrection of all flesh, the raft 
whereon to float away Earth's evil ? Read of 
it astronomically ; think of it as connected 
with idols : regard it as the ruler of earth's 
night ; consider that the place of a Gehenna 
must be somewhere; and what is there in ray 
fancy quite improbable ? I do not dogmatize 
as that the fact is so, but only suggest a de- 
finite place at least as likely as any other 
hitherto suggested. Think how that awful 
melancholy eye looks down on deeds of dark- 
ness ? how many midnight crimes, murders, 
thefts, adulteries, and witchcrafts, that would 
have shrunk into nonentity upon open honest 
day have paled the conscious Moon ! Add to 
all this, it is the only world, besides our own, 
whereof astronomers can tell us, — It is fallen. 
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Note to sew edizioh^ — ^UpoA this topic I 
anticipatedhosdle criticisinin some quarters, 
and haye not beendisaj^cnnted : but unrea- 
soningridicole has <mly sored to oonfirm my 
fanciea Eren with reject to the obTions 
allusions to lunacy ; is it not a strange and 
terrible coincidence that the moon should 
seem to exercise a mysterious control OTerthe 
disordered spirit ? Kit be the place of future 
punishment, we discern a poetical pre-likeli> 
hood that it should so influ^ce the mind 
diseased. Howerer, nobody insists upon this 
probability; it is rather a possibility : only 
let it be remembered that Charlotte Smith 
and others hare much less reason on their 
side for speaking of the moon as heayen, than 
the present writer has in suiq[>osing it to be 
the other place : if earth is hereafter to be 
cleansed of all its eril, what prison more 
appropriate than this sad Satellite ? and an- 
teriorly, how probable it seems that, at the 
creation, the detached mass of our chaotic 
Earth which accompanies its gyrations as 
our Moon, should have then been planned as 
the predestined place of exile for man's fore* 
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known eviL Tophet and Gehenna would be 
apt types of that volcanic world, where the 
people should weary themselves in the fire 
for very vanity, and where there should be 
" no rest for the wicked." But it is manifest 
that matters so speculative are not to be in- 
sisted upon,asif of any import in themselves: 
their use consists in helping us to realize the 
dread fact that, wherevOT it be, there is a 
Hell somewhere. 
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AN OFFER 



NoTHiNa were easier than to have made 
this book a long one ; but that was not the 
writer's object : as well because of the musty 
Greek proverb about long books ; which in 
every time and country are sure never to be 
read through by one in a thousand ; as be- 
cause it is always wiser to suggest than to 
exhaust a topic ; which may be as * a fruit- 
tree yielding fruit after its kind whose seedis 
in itself.' The writer then intended only to 
touch upon a few salient points, and not to 
discuss every question, however they might 
crowd upon his mind : time and space, alike 
with mental capabilities, forbade an effort 
so gigantic : added to which, such a course 
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seemed to be unnecessary, as the rule of pro- 
bability thus illustrated, might be applied by 
others in every similar instance. Still, as 
the errand of this book is usefulness, and its 
author's hope is, under Heaven, to do good, one 
personal hint shall here be thrown upon the 
highway. Without arrogating to myself the 
wisdom or the knowledge to solve one in 
twenty of the doubts possible to be pro- 
pounded; without also designing even to 
attempt such solutions, unless well assured of 
the genuine anxiety of the doubter ; and, pre- 
liminarizing the consideration, that a fitting 
diflGldence in the advocate's own powers, is no 
reason why he should not make wide efforts 
in his holy cause ; that, such reasonable es- 
says to do good have no sort of brotherhood 
with a fanatical Spiritual Quixotism ; and 
that, to my own apprehensions, the doubts of 
a rationalizing mind are in the nature of 
honourable foes, to be treated with delicacy, 
reverence, and kindness, rather than with a 
cold distance and an ill-concealed contempt ; 
preliminarizing, lastly, the thought,— 'Who 
is sufficient for these things ? ' — Inevertheless 
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thus offer, according to the grace and power 
given to me, my best but humble efforts so 
far to dissipate the doubts of some respecting 
any Scriptural fact, as may lie within the 
province of showing or attempting to show its 
previous credibility. This is not a challenge 
to the curious casuist or the sneering infidel ; 
but an invitation to the honest mind harassed 
by unanswered queries : no gauntlet thrown 
down, but a brother's hand stretched out. 
Such questions, if put to the writer, by letter, 
may find their reply either privately, or in 
notes to a future edition : supposing, that is to 
say, that they deserve an answer, whether as 
regards their own merits or the temper of the 
mind who doubts ; and supposing also that 
the writer has the power and means to answer 
them discreetly. It is only a fair rule of phi- 
lanthropy (and that without arrogating any 
unusual ' strength ') to 'bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves :* and 
nothing would to me give greater happiness 
than to be able, as I am willing, to remove 
any difficulties lying in the track of Faith be- 
fore a generous mind. I hang out no glisten- 
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ing holly-bush aflame with its ostentatious 
berries as promising good wine ; but rather 
over my portal is the humbler and hospitable 
mistletoe, assuring every wearied pilgrim in 
the way, that though scanty be the fare, he 
shall find a hearty welcome. 

Note to new editiok.-^^I have answered 
several letters in reply to this offer ; and the 
difficulties which I have attempted to clear 
away, in general, refer to one or other of these 
two classes of objection. 1. Alleged imper-^ 
fections in the Bible* 2. Alleged partialities 
in Providence. Let us shortly consider whe* 
ther or not such accusations would probably 
arise ; and wherein they are juat, however 
expectable. 

As to the first objection ; some honest 
minds are staggered at finding (as they sup- 
pose) the Bible incomplete, inaccurate, and 
(according to their notions) indelicate, a. For 
the incompleteness ; man's energetic, respon- 
sible, prying mind, might be reasonably ex- 
pected to have something left for it to do in 
the way of deduction, development, and filling 
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up the great outlines of revelation : the mytf- 
teries of grace and providence were not likely 
to have been microscopically pourtrayed In 
the sense of detail, but in that only, was the 
Bible probable to be incomplete. 6. For the 
inaccuracy : if this were on points of conse- 
quence, the objection might be serious : but, 
if in little matters only, the objection fails al- 
together. A miracle for small cause is un- 
likely, because uncalled for. Transcribers 
from manuscript to manuscript through hun- 
dreds of years, however marvellously kept 
right in great things, might be expected to 
drop a letter now and then : because, so id 
speak, God would interfere as little as need 
be with man's natural reason and freewill. 
Moreover, there would besomething of a lofty 
half-contempt for triiBies: "de minimis non 
curat lex,'' is man's shrewd rule of legislature: 
a fussy accuracy is no proof either of truth or 
of genius, and the glorious recordof the divine 
government would suffer no damage from a 
few trifling ' variae lectiones.' It was clearly 
to be foreseen that Truth, originally revealed 
orally, and for some time traditional, might 
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be varied in its mere expression. As how- 
ever, for the former view of incompleteness, 
the Bible is actually a wonderful whole ; so, 
with respect to its inaccuracy, it really does, 
as a fact, stand together a marvellous conge- 
ries of Truths, c. Thirdly; if indelicacy 
were indeed to be found in that Book (and, 
by indelicacy we mean unreproved immorali- 
ties, uncondemned lewdness), the objection 
would be valid : but if; by that word is only 
meant out-spoken legislation upon matters 
which respect men and women ; with definite 
denunciation of defined sins, and a sublime 
plainness of speech where the moral govern- 
ment of Man throughout all time required 
light, and rule, and the warning of example, 
then I say that such plain speakings were a 
clear pre-expectability ; we might reasonably 
look for a record of terrible judgments on 
abominable sins ; for an exact legislation on 
points connected with wedlock ; and special 
allusion to points of human frailty, which no 
merely human writer would have ventured to 
set down. This more than masculine and 
manly, this Godlike plainness of speech, was 
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an antecedent probability ; and so also, there- 
fore, was this futile objection of the weak- 
minded and artificial world. 

The second great class of difficulties has 
reference to alleged providential injustice. 
And herein, we may make short work of all 
merely human inequalities: there are two 
worlds, and a just judge : doubtless, the Ba- 
lances are true : in a world of trial, and on 
an arena where the attributes of God are 
being illustrated through the imperfections 
of his fallen creature, such inequalities were 
inevitable : but before we call them partiali- 
ties, or arraign the justice of Providence, we 
must see the other world. Remember Laza- 
rus and Dives : remember the first that shall 
be last. 

And now, to take the case of brute animals, 
and their seemingly unjust sufferings. First : 
how do we know the amount of their power 
of pain ? It is possible, that they do not 
suffer as much as we suppose. Pain, with 
us, has very greatly to do with the mind : a 
brave man positively conquers the pain, 
which would have tormented him had he 
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quailed in terror to it ; an idiot will gibber oa 
unconscious of it. Galvanic action gives the 
most agonized appearances to an insensate 
corpse. In the case of fish, insects, and 
other lower animals, pain is very little appa- 
rent : and probably its intensity is felt only 
by man. It maybe stoutly controverted tfxat 
the poet erred when he wrote — 

" The beetle that we tread upon 

In corporal suffering feels a pang as great 

As when a giant diea'* 

Wasps will eat when their bodies are cut 
off: and bulldogs have attacked a bull, when 
themselves deprived of a foot or two by their 
ferocious masters. It is possible then, that 
the suffering of brutes is less than we suppose. 

But, grant it otherwise : who shall say that 
there is no mercy, no happy existence, no 
compensation in store for the poor innocent 
maltreated animal creation? This "other 
world" idea solves the difficulty at once, if 
true : and who shall gainsay it ? Surely, it 
is better to think thus, than to accuse the 
Just Ruler of injustice. The topic would 
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require a volume to itself, and has probably 
been fully handled by many. As much of 
this is irrelevant, however (for I must hasten 
to touch upon the anterior likelihood of the 
hardship — or seeming hardship), suffer me 
briefly to refer my indulgent reader to *' Im- 
mortality'' in "Proverbial Philosophy,^' for 
a morsel of my mind on the matter. 

A word, then, as to the probability of this 
apparent injustice. If man was to fall, he 
being head of creation, all his subjects would 
fall too : for creation is a chain of regular 
links from the lowest to the highest form of 
jife : and the whole Creature, this world, was 
to stand or fall together. Now, the Fall 
implies suffering, and death : nothingthathad 
life, from man to the microscopic animalcule, 
was likely to escape these penalties. "With 
respect to the mystery of Sin at all, a^ few 
words have already been hazarded in this 
little treatise ; but it becomes us better to be 
humble, and penitent, and to wait for a solu- 
tion of the great and dread enigma in a truer 
world. We need say nothing of the possibi- 
lity (for however improbable it is one) of the 
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theory of that French Abbe who has recon- 
ciled God's justice with brute suffering, by 
the supposition that the bodies of the lower 
animals are tenanted by evil " spirits in 
prison ;" in a course of punishment, by way 
of degradation, or perhaps of amelioration. 

A few other objectors are even more easily 
replied to : " If any man will do His will, he 
shall know of the doctrine :" But, there is no 
more certain clouder of the human intellect, 
no moreobstinate perverter of the judgment, 
and blunter of the moral sense, then a lewd 
life. A man given up to sensual pleasure, 
has chosen his heaven and his faith : until he 
reforms, he is incapable of seeing, or feeling, 
or loving that which is True. Were not ob- 
jections of every sort antecedently likely, 
from characters so deteriorated ? All such 
doubters should begin to clear away their 
inner darkness by amendment of life, and so 
let in the light Leave off sin : pray, as well 
as you can, brother : God will help you : 
God bless you ! 
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CONCLUSION. 



I HAVE thus endeavoured (with solicited 
help of Heaven) to place before the world 
anew a few old truths : truths inestimably 
precious. Remember, they cannot have lost 
by any such advocacy as is contained in the 
idea of their being shown antecedently pro- 
bable ; for this idea affects not at all the fact 
of their existence ; the thing is ; whether 
probable or not ; there is, in esse, an orni- 
thorhyncus; its posse is drowned in esse: 
there can be no doubt of it : evidence, whether 
of senses physical, or of considerations moral, 
puts the circumstance beyond the sphere of 
disputation. But such truths as we have 
spoken of do, nevertheless, gain something 
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as to,— not their merits, these are all their 
own substantially, nor their positive proofs, 
these are adjectives properly attendant on 
them, but as to — their acceptability among 
the incredulous of men : they gain, I say even 
by such poor pleading as mine, from being 
shown anteriorly probable. Take an illustra- 
tion in the case of that strange and anoma- 
lous creature mentioned just above. Its ha- 
bitat is in a land where plums grow with the 
stones outside, where aboriginal dogs have 
never been heard to bark, where birds are 
found covered with hair, and where mammals 
jump about like frogs ! If these are shewn 
to be literal facts, the mind is thereby well 
prepared for any animal monstrosity : and it 
staggers not in unbelief (on evidence of honest 
travellers) even when informed of a creature 
with a duck's bill and a beaver s body : it 
really amounted in Australia to an antece- 
dent probability. 

Carry this out to matters not a quarter 
so incredible, ye thinkers, ye free-thinkers ; 
neither be abashed at being named as thinking 
freely : were not those Bereans more noble 
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in that they searched to see? For my 
humble part I do commend you for it r trea- 
cherous is the hand that roots up the inalien- 
able right of private judgment ; the founda- 
tion stone of Protestantism, the great preroga- 
tive of reason, the keynote of conscience, the 
sole vindex of a man's responsibility : evil and 
false is the so-called reverential wisdom which 
lays down in a place of the truth that each 
man's conscience is a law unto himself, the 
tyranny of other men's authority. Cheap and 
easy and perilled is the faith, which clings 
to the skirt of others ; which leans upon the 
broken staff of priestcraft, until those poi- 
soned splinters pierce the hand. 

Prove all things ; holding fast that which is 
good : good to thine own reasonable consci- 
ence, if unwarped by casuistries, and un- 
blinded by licentiousness. Prove all things 
if you can, 'from the egg to the apple :' he is 
a poor builder of his creed, who takes one 
brick on credit. Be able, as you can be ( — if 
only you are willing so far to be wisely in- 
consistent as to bend the stubborn knee be- 
times, and though with feeble glance to look 
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to Heaven, and though with stammering 
tongue to pray for aid, — ) Be able, as it is 
thy right, man of God, — ^to give a Reason 
for the Faith that is in thee. 



THE END. 
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man Life. Fifth Edition. 18mo. eloth, 8s.6d. 

— - THE LORD'S PRAYER, contemplated as the Eipreasion 
of the Primary Elements of Deroutness. 8eeo&d Edition. Fcap.Svo. 
oloth, 3s.6d. 
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Edition. Fcap. ttvo. cloth, 8s. 

— CONFIRMATION and the BAPTISMAL VOW; for 
Catechumens, Communicants, Parents, and Sponsors. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, ds. 6d. 

^ CONFIRMAIION; its Nature, Importance, and Benefits. 
Fourth Edition, 4d., or 3s. 6d. a doaen. 

— THE LORD'S SUPPER; its Nature, Requirements, and 
Benefits. Third Edition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, as.6d. 
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CRACLIA, C.-A POCKET DICTIONARY, of the ,ltaliM 
an4 English Languaf;eSr ; By p. Gbao^a. Square 1 8mo. bound, 4t. 6cL 

GRAY, MRS* H.-HISTORY of ROME for Young Pereons. 
By Mrs. Hamilton Gray, with numerous Wood Bngravings. S vols. 
12mo. cloth, 13fl. 

" A veiy ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of the eritical 
school into working competition with the miserable Goldsmiths andPinnocke' 
of our youth.** --Chrittian Remembrancer. 

** The dear, lively, and pleasing style of narration Is admirably calculated 
to awaken and sustain the attention."— AtikeiMnffii, 

— EMPERORS OF ROME FROM AUGUSTUS TO CON- 
STANTINE : behig a Contfauiaaon of the History of Rome. 1 vol. ISn^o. 
with Illustrations, 8s. 

** So many applications are made to us for histories suited to a period of 
life when the mind is beginning to develope its power, and to find satisflac/ 
tion in connecting the past with the present andtbeiuture in human affairs, 
that we are induced to recommend these voluqie^^, which however wic^y 
circulated, have not half the circulation which they deserxe. They are clearly 
written. They neither minister to childish imbecility, or take for granted 
a measure of knowledge which cannot be lawfully expected of the young. 
They present the page of bistpry as it really isr-not a series of dry detaib). 
nor of gorgeous spectacles, but with enough of plain fact to instruct this 
understanding, and of romantic incident to kindle the sympathies and affec- 
tions. The German school of historical doubters are neither listened Ao by 
Mrs. Gray as oracles, nor rejected as imposters. Niebuhr is heard, without, 
as in .some cases, being worshipped. Those will do -little justice to these 
volumes who regard thorn as of value. only to the young. W e know of no 
book of the kind in wbJoh the upper classes of public schools may more sue^ ' 
cessftiily study those facts of which they are apt to be miserably ignorant, 
and in which their fathers may find more suggestive hints for the Pulpit and 
the Swaid,"— Christian Obterver. 

<* We have no hesitation in saying, that this is one of the best histories of 
the Roman Empire for children and young people which has come under our . 
notice. Mrs. Hamilton Gny lias made herself acquainted with at least some 
of the more important ancient writers on the subject of which she .treats, 
and also with the criticisms of Kiebuhr and other modem investigators of 
Roman history." — Athenaum. 

*' It may be recommended as a clear, rapid, and well arranged summ^QR 
of iiacts, pointed by freauent but brief reflections. . . . The book is t| 
very good compendium of the Imperial History, primarily designed for clAU ' 
dren, but useful for bXL**— Spectator. 

*' It would be an erroneous impression to convey pf this yolume, .that It is 
written solely for schools antl childk-en. tn rieanty It is an abridgment far 
more likely to be useful to grown-up persons, who can reflect upon the 
working of general laws, and make their oWn obibryations upon men and 
things. A striking characteristic of the 1>ook is the impartiality of its 
political tone, and its high moral feeling.*'— JEMM<iier. 
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" The story is well planned, well raried, and well written."— i^^Mefotor. 

" More sound principles and useftil practical remarks we have not lately 
met in any work on the much treated subject of education. The book i« 
written with liveliness as well as good sense."— Ztterary Oatette* 
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advantage into the hands of well-educated young peoplB.—EvanffOieai 
Magazine. 
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EdiUon. Fcap. cloth, 7t. 
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HARE,REV.A.W.-SBBMONS to a COUNTRY CONaREGA- 
TION. By AuousTUB William Hark, A.M., late Fellow of New 
College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Seventh Edition. 2 toIs. 12mo. 
cloth, 16s. 

" They are, in truth, as appears to us, compositions of very rare merit, 
and realise a notion we hare always entertained, that a sermon for our rural 
congregations there somewhere was, if it could be hit off, which in language 
should be familiar without befang plain, and in matter solid without being 
abstruse.**— Quarferfjr RevUw. 

HARRT BRIGHTSIDE ; or, the Toimg Trayeller in Italy. By 
AuxT LociSA. Fcap. 4s. 6d. 

'*It will be a very popular Boys* Book, and we trust may exercise a 
beneficial influence upon the minds of all its young readers.** — Bickerttdh't 
VUOor. 

" A book of instruction and imusement for young people, contains much 
information on the scenery, topograp.iy, works of art, and antiquities of 
Italy, written in a pleasing and familiar style, and in a spirit which com- 
mends the book to the use of Juvenile readers.'*— Xiterory Oagette, 

HASTINGS, REV. H. J.-THE WHOLE ARMOUR of 
OOD. Pour Sermons, preached before the University of Cambridge, 
during the month of May, 1848. By Hsvrv Jambs Hastiitob, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Honorary Canon of Worcester, Rural Dean, Rector of 
Areley Kings, Worcestershire. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
*' These are plain, sensible discourses, and apparently very well adapted 

to engage the attention of those to whom they were addressed."— £^Ji«A 



» PAROCHIAL SERMONS, from Trinity to Advent. 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 

HATCH AttD, REV. T. G.-FOOD FOR MT FLOCK; bein? 
Sermons delivered in the Parish Church of Havant, Hants. By T. 
Goodwin Hatchard, M.A., Rector of Havant, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Marquis Conyngbam. Fcap. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

" These Sermons are marked by unaffected piety, great clearness of expo- 
sition, and a direct plainness of style and purpose which render th«m pre- 
eminently practicaL' — Brttoniiia. 

HIFFERNAN, REVe J. M.-SKETCHES FROM OUR 
LORD'S HISTORY. By the Rev. J. M. HippjBiurAir, A.M., Author of 
*' Characters and Events in Scripture,'* *' Watch unto Prayer.'* Fcap. 
In th€ Prut. 

HINTS on EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DIS- 
CIPLINB. Sixteenth Edition. i2mo. cloth, 3a. 6d. 
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HlirrS for REFLECTION. Compiled from Tuioiu Autlion. 
Third Edttkm. StMo. doth, li. 



HISTORY of JOB, in Langnage adapted to Children. Bj the 
Author of tho " Pwp of Day," " Um vpoa LlBe,''4e. ISmo.dotfa, U. 

HOARE, ARCHDEACOII.-BAFnSM; or, the HINISTRA- 
TION of PUBLIC BAPTiaX of INFANTS, to b« osed ia the Church: 
Scriptnrany iOiutrated and explafaiad. By the Yenetable C. J. Hoamm, 
A.M., Archdeacon of Snney , Canon of Wlneheiter, and Tiear of Godstone. 
Fleap. eloCh, 5a. 6d. 

"This Tolome Is a valoable aeeneton to our popolar theology, which we 
eordiany commend to the attentive penual of oar r ea d ert geneially, and 
espedaUy to heads of fiuniliee." -Oterdk qfBiylmmd QMorteriM Bewiem, 

HOARE, REV. E.-THE SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES of 
oar Protestant Chnrdi. By the Rev. BowaftD Hosaa, A.M., laeanbent 
oi Christ Charch, Ramsgate. Second Edition. ISmo. cloth, Ss. 

— THE TIME OF THE END ; or. The World, the Vinhle 
Church, and the People of God, at the Advent of the Lord. Third 
Edition. ISmo. cloth, ls.6d. 

— THE COMMUNION, AND THE COMMUNICANT. 

18mo. 8s. per dozen. 

HODGSON. REV. C. - FAMILT PRATERS FOR ONB 

MONTH. By varioos Clergymen. Arranged and Edited by the Rot. 

Charlks Hodosox. M. A., Rector of Barton-le-8treet, Yorkshire. 

Abridged Edition. To which have been added, Pbatbbs for Pjjmcuuka 

SsAsoNs, and PcrrnoiiB ik Timb or War. 
Amongst the Contribators are His Ghraoe the Ardiblshop of Canterbury, tiie 

late Rev. Chancellor Raikes, the Ven. Archdeacon Sandford, the late Rot. 

J. Haldane Stewart, Rev. Charles Brkbrn* Rev. C. A. Thnriow, the late 

Rev. El Bickersteth, &c.,'&c. Fcap. cloth, SsJ 6d. 

HOLIDAYS AT LYNMERE : or, ConverBations on the 
Miracles of our Lord. By a Ladt. Edited by the Rev. Charaxs F. 
Mackbnzis, M. a.. Fellow of Calus Collie, Cambridge. ISmo. clofh, 3e. 6d. 

HOPE, DR.- MEMOIRS of the LATE JAMES HOPE, M.D., 
Physician to St. George's Hospital, 6cc. &c. By Mrs. Hope. To which 
are added, REMARKS on CLASSICAL EDUCATION. By Br. Hops. 
And LETTERS from a SENIOR to a JUNIOR PHYSICIAN. By jpr. 
BuROBR. The whole edited by Klbiv Gbakt,M.D.,&c. Arc. Fourth 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

'* The general, as well as the medical reader, will find this a moet 
Interesting and instructive volume."— Cfenttmian't Magattne, 
** A very interettfang memoir to every class of readers."— €»liMteit Ob- 
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HOPE, MR8.-SELF-EDUCATION and the FORMATION 
of CHARACTBR : Addressed to the Toong. By If us. Hopfl. Second 
Bdition, Revised. 18ino. cloth, St. 6d. 

" Fftrents and teachen will gain many nsefol hints fk^m the perusal of this 
Tolome."— Aeeorrf. 

HOWARD, J.-MEMOIRSof JOHN HOWARD, the Christian 
Philanthropist: with a Detail of his extraordinary Labours; and an Ac- 
count of the Prisons, Schools, Laiarettos, and Public Institutions he 
▼isited. By Thomas Taylor, Esq., Author of "The Life of Cowper," 
&c. &c Second Edition. With a Portrait. ISmo. cloth, 7i* 

HUME 1^ 8PflOLLETT.-THE HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

from the Invasion of Julius Cssar to the Death of George the Second. By 
D. HuMB and T. Smoubtt. 10 toIs. 8vo. cloth, 42. 

JACKSON, REV. F.- SERMONS. By the Bev. Frdbrio 
Jacksov, Incumbent of Parson Drove, Isle of Ely. Second Series. 
Fcap. cloth, 0s. 

<< Discourses addressed to a village congregation. The chief aim of the 
preacher has been to enforce practical conclusions for the guidance of the 
humblest, from some of the most striking events or sentiments of Scripture. 
The style Is plain and forcible."— ^Spectator. 

^ A FIRST SERIES OF SERMONS. Fcap. cloth, 5t. 

JEW8BURY, MISS M. J.-LETTEBS to the TOITNG. By 
Maria Javb JxwBBUBT. Fifth Edition. Fcap. doth, 5s. 

THE INTERROGATOR; or. Universal Ancient Hiitoiy, in 
Questions and Answers. By a Lady. 12mo. roan, 0s. 

JOHNSONi DR.-A DICTIONABT of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Samubl JoRMMB, L.L.D. Abridged by CHAXMBaa. 8vo. 
12s., or 18mo. bound, as.6d. 

LINE UPON LINE; or, a Second Series of the Earliest Religions 
Instruction the Infimt Mind is capable of receiving ; with Verses illustra- 
tive of the Subjects. By the author of *' The Peep of Day," &c. Part I. 
Fifty-seventh Thousand. Part II. Forty-ninth Thousand. l8mo. cloth, 
each is. 6d. 
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LAMBy REV. R.-SBB1C0NS on PASSIN0 SEASONS and 
EVENTS. By Robbrt I<4mb, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford, Inenm- 
bent of St. Pburt, Bfanehester. ISmo. 7i- 

" Oontaint TAloBble tpedintiis of p«lptt teiiehlBg, orreney of iptrit beiiig 
combined with a thorough appreciation of Gospel truth.^-^^BcS** WtdUff 
Messenger. 

" Very ably writtm.''--(DIkifrdk Ohd maU Oagette, 

"Inculcating practical lessons. The Christianity is Protsetantj the 
matter substantial ; and the style possesses a plain strength."— iSjpeetator. 

" The teachings of a pious mind.**— Ote/brd Univenit^ Herald. 

** Well calculated to awaken the intoreste of the most callous Usteaers." — 
Britannia. 

** Plain, sometimes forcible."— GMOffKiiafi. 

"Plain, earnest, practical discourses.. Toe style is simple and forcible, 
and while the author's learning is apparent, there is no display of pedanti^ 
unsifted to his themes " — Literarp Ocuxtte. 

" The style is elegant, and the compositions are faultless. The sentiments 
also are good, and precious truths are interspersed."— CftrMion Timet. 

. " Deserve commendation for the earnestness of their tone. We. find pas- 
' sages of true elo<)uence ; not exuberant, but chastened by refined taste.'*— 
The CriUc. 



LIGHT in the DWELLING ; or, a Hannohy of the Fonr GospelB, 
with very Short ttnd Simple Reinarks adapted to Reading at Funily 
Prayers, and arranged in S65 sections, for every day of the year. By the 
Author of '* The Peep of Bay," ^'Line upon Line,'* Jfcc. Iterised and 
corrected by a Clergyman of the Church of England. Twelfth Thousand. 
12mo. cloth, tts. ; or, in 8vo., large type, 12s. 

" Those who use this interesting and beautifully written manoal, will have 
* Light in the Dwelling.' We can, with a good conscience, and an enlight- 
ened conviction, recommend the work, both for family and private reading." 
^Evangelical Magatine. 

LUTHER. - MAETIN LUTHEE'S SPIEITUAL SONGS. 
Translated by R. Mamib, Esq., of Ecdeeton. 12mo. cloth,' with Por- 
trait, 38.6d. 

MACEEy REV. W. C.-SEEMONS deUvered at St. Sayionr's 
Church, Bath. By the Rev. W. C. Maojbb, 6.A. Second Bidition. 
13mo. eloth, fis. 

— SEEHONS at the Octagon Chapel, !Bath. "Ftap. doth/Ts. 6d. 
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RflANCHESTERy DUKE OF.-THE FINISHED HTSTEKT; 
to whldi is added, an Examinatloii of a Work by the Rev. Darid Browii« 
entitled ** Christ's Second Coming. Will'it be ' PremiUennial?'" By 
Qborob, Ddkb of Mavcbbstsb. 8to. cloth, 12s. 

«ll*1f EH-E, REV. DR,-LECTURES on the CHURCH ofBNGh 
LAND, delivered in London, March, 1840. By Hugh M'NxiLS, 
B.D., Hon. Canon of Chester, and Incumbent of St. Paul's Chnrcb, 
Prince's Park, Liverpool. Eighth Edition. ISmo. cloth, ffs. 

— LECTURES on thci SYilPAMnSS, SUPFERINOS, and RE- 
SURRECTION of the LORD JESUS CHRIST, delivered in Liverpool 
daring Passion Week and Easter Day. Third Edition. 12mo. doth, 
4s. 6d. 

MARRIOTT, REV. H.-SERMONS on the CHARACTER and 
DUTIES of WOMEN. By the Rev. Habvby Marriott, Ylear of 
Loddiswell, and Chaplain to the Right Honoomble Lord Kenyon. ISino. 
eloth, 4a. 6d. 

— FOUR COURSES of PRACTICAL SERMONS, arc. 
each 10s. 6d. 

MARSdEN, REV. J. B.-The HISTORY of the EARLT PURI- 
TANS; firom the Reformation to the Opening of the Civil War In ltt4S. ' 
By Jf. B. Mabsobn, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOs.Sd. 

^ The HISTORY of the LATER PURITANS; from the Open- 
ing of the Civil War in 1642, to the Ejection of the Non-conforming 
Clergy in 1663. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

MARSHALL, KIISS.-EXTRACTS from the RELIGIOUS 
WOlUKS of FENELON, Archbishop of Cambray. Translated lh>m the 
Original French. By Mias Marshall. Eleventh Edition, with a Portrait. 
Fcap. cloth, fis. 

k^EEK, REV. R.-THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION and EX- 
ALTED FBLICITT of GLORIFIED SAINTS. By the Rev. Romrt 
MasK, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, Sutton Bonnhigton, Notts. Fifth 
BdMon. Fo!&p.«lOth,St.6d. 
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MEEK, REV. R. 

~ PRACTICAL and DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS on 
thm LORD'S 8UPPKB, or Holy CoaBaaioB. ISmo. eloCli, li. 6d. 



— PASSION WEEK ; » Pncded and Devodond Expontion of 
tte Ooapob and BpisUes apiMiatad for that Biaioa. eoatptwd Hr tka 
CloMtaadthoFaadlj. Uaio. boards, 4*. 

HONCREIFF, REV. a R.~CONFI&MATION EEGO&DS. 
By the Rev. G- R. MovcasiFr, M^., Reetor of TattoakalL Beeoad 
Edttfon, with aa Appendix. Feap. doth, li. Od. 

HOSHEIRI, DR.- INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY , Andent aad Modera. By J. L. Toy Moaaam, IKD, A saw 
and reriied Bditioa with Additions. By HaaaT SoAJiaa, ILA., Baetor 
of Stapleford Tawney. 4 rolt. 8to. dotli, SI. 8*. 

NEAR HOME; or, the Coontries of Eoropo described to 
Children, with Aneedotes. By the anthor of " Peep of Bay/' ** Light in 
the Dwdling," &c. lUostrated with nomerooe Wood EnfraTiage. Se?an- 
teenth Thousand. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

*< It must be very interestinf to children. Those to whom we have read 
passages, taken at random, clap their little hands with delight.**— A^plisft 
Jaumai qf E du cation. 

** A well-arranged and well-written book for difldren ; compiled fh>m the 
best writers on the Tarioos coontries, and full of sound and osefU infom- 
ation, pleasantly conTeyed for the most part in the homely monosyllable 
SftKon which children learn from their mothers and in ** ifhmmwm, 

NEW MANUAL of DEVOTIONS ; containing Familj and 
PriTate Prsyers, the Office for the Holy Communion, ftc iSmo. bd., 4a. 

NEWNHAM, W.-A TBIBUTE of STMPATHT ADDRESSED 

to MOURNERS. By W. Nbwnbam, Esq., MJL&L. 

Contento:— I. Indulgence of Orief. 2. Moderation of GrieL S. Rzeea- 
sire Sorrow. 4. Advantages of Sorrow. 5. Self-examination. 6. Rftiignatlon- 
7. Sources of Consolation. Tenth Edition. Fcap. doth, fis. 

— THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of BODY and MIND 
CONSn>ERED: As it aifecto the Ghreat Questions of Education— Phre- 
nology — MaterialUm — Moral AdYancement and Responsibility — Man's 
Free Agency— The Theory of Life— The Peculiarities of Mental Property 
—Mental Diseases— The Agency of Mind upon the Body-~Of Physleal 
Temperament upon the Manifestations of Mind— aad upon t 
of Religious Feeling. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
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NIGHT of TOIL ; or, a Familiar Account of the Labours of the 
First Mifldonariea in the South Sea Islands. By the Author of ** The Peep 
ofDa7,""Neat^tt(nne/'&c. Fourth* Bditfon. Fcap. etoth, 4b. 

NIND, REV. W.-LECTURE-SERMONS. Preached in a 
Country Parish Church. By WilliAm Nino, M.A., FetloW of Sir. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, and Yiear of Cherry Hintou. Beeoud Series, llmo. 
cloth, 6s. 

*' Sermons distinguished by brerity, good sense, and a plainness of 
manner and exposition' whiflh well adapt them for family j^ttotel, eiJjpMiaUy 
as their style is neat and simple, not bAte,"— Spectator, 

** The many who have read the first volume of these sermons, wfll wel- 
come, no doubt, with joy, the appearance of the second. They are readable 
and preachable ; and thosb of the second volume are even pUnner 'ifnd "Am- 
pler than their predecessors. We recommend both vohiuotf tabst MartUy." 
-^English Review, 

N0RTHE8K, eOUNtESS OF.-THE I^HELTfiUlNG 

VINE. Selections by the Countjess or Norihbsk. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. R. C. T&avcH, M.A. Third Thousand. 8 vols, small 
8vo. cloth, lis. 

The object of this Work is to afford consolation under the various trials 
of mind and body to which all are exposed, by a Selection of Texts and 
Passages from Holy 8<aripture, and Extracts from Old and Modem 
Authors, in Prose and Poetry, with a Selection of Prayan adapted to the 
same. 

There is no published selection that we can call to mind which can, for 
an instant, bear comparison with this so efficiently made by Lady Northesk. 
In all respects, we baye never seeu a work so completely calculated to com- 
mand ivuxwA,**— Church and SiateQcuMe, 

NUGENTS POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
and ENGLISH LANGtTAGES. The Twentysixth BAtiou, fetUed by 
J. C. Tarvkk, Prench'Mster, Eton, &e. Square 18mo: bound, 4s; Sd. 

OXENDEN, REV. A.--THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. VoLL 
The Sacrament of Baptism. By the Rev. Abhtoit Oxbkdxit, Re^c^ of 
Pluckley, Kent. 18mo. sewed. Is., or cloth. Is. 6d. 

** A little book of probably large usefulness. It avoids disputed' points, 
but conveys a clear and simple view of the holy rite of baptism. It is admir- 
ably suited to the cottage, as well as to all places in which ignorance r^gns 
upon the subject."— <A«reJk €md State Gaxette. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 2. THE SACRAMENT 
OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. Third Edition. 1 Brno, sewed. Is., or cloth, 
ls.6d. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 8. A Plain Hiitoiy of 
the Christian Church. Second Edition. 18mo. sewed, Is., or cloth, Is. 6d. 
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OXENDEN, REV.A. 

— THE COTTAaB LIBRARY. VoL 4. Fervent Prayer. 18mo. 
sewed, It., or cloth. It. 6d. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 5. God's Message to the 
Poor: being Bleren Plain Sermons preached in Plnckley Church. Second 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 28. 

— THE COTTAGE LIBRARY. Vol. 6. The Story of Ruth. 
ISmo. cloth, 28. 

OXFORD, BISHOP OF.-FOUR SERMONS. Preached before 
Her MostOraciotts Majesty Queen Ylctoria in 1841 and 1842. By Samusl, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. Chancellor of the most Noble Order of the Garter, 
Lord High Ahnoner to the Queen. Published by command. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 48. 

PARKER, MISS F. S -TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY ; or. 

a Course of Scriptural Instruction for every Sunday in the Year, principally 
designed for Private Family Instruction, and Sunday Schools. By Fsancbb 
B. Parkbk, Author of ** The Guiding Star and other Tales," '* The First 
Communion," Jfcc. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, Ss. 

PARRY, SIR W. E -THOUGHTS on the PARENTAL CHA- 
RACTER of GOD. By Captain Sir William Edward Parst, ILN. 
Third Edition. l8mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

PEARSON, REV. J. N.-SUNDAY READINGS for the FA- 
MILY and the CLOSET. By the Rev. J. Nobmak Pbabsok, M.A. 
Incumbent of the District Church, Tunbridge Wells. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 
" Sound and practical."— BHMfA Magasine. 
** A most valuable work.**^Chureh qf England Magasine, 

PEEP of DAY ; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction 
the Infant Mind is capable of receiving. With Verses illustrative of the 
Subjects. Eighty.eighth Thousand, revised andcorrected. iSmo. cloth, Ss. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS ALLEVIATING 
the 8UFFERIN of the SICK. 

Part I. Third Edition. 18mo. cloth, 38. 
Partn. Fourth Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6S. 6d. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVATE. 

A FORM of PRAYERS, Selected and Composed for the Use 
of a Family principally consisting of Yoang Persons. Thirteenth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late Henry Thornton, 
Esq.M.P. Thirty-first Edition. ISmo. cloth, 8s. 



FAMILY PRAYERS for One Month. Bj ▼arioas Clergy* 
men. Arranged and Edited hy the Rer. Charliw Hodoson, M. A. , 
Rector of Barton.Ie-Street, Yorkshire. Abridged Edition. To 
which have been added, Pbaybrs for Particular Sxaboitb, and 
PsTiTioirs in Timb of War. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 8d. 

A MANUALof FAMILY and OCCASIONALPRAYERS. 
By the Rev. William Sinclair, M.A., Incumbent of St. George's, 
Leeds. 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

SEVENTY PRAYERS on SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS: 
being a selection of Scripture Daily Readings for a Year; with 
Family Prayers for a Month. By Clergymen of the Church of 
England. Fifth Ten Thousand. l2mo. cloth, 3s. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. By the late W. Wilberforcb, Esq. 
Edited by his Son, the Rev. R. I. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire; Vicar of Burton- Agnes, late Fellow of 
Oriel College. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. Bro. sewed. Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day of the Week. Selected 
from various portions of the Holy Bible, with Reference*. Third 
Edition . 1 2mo. boards, 2s. 6d . 

FAMILY PRAYERS for Every Day in the Week. By 

Clbricub. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, composed from the Book of Psalms. 
By a Layman. Edited by G. W. Lewis, M.A., Yicar of Crich, Der- 
byshire. Fcap. cloth, 7s. 
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PRAYERS, FAMILY AND PRIVTAE. 

PRAYERS and OFFICES of DEVOTION for Families 
and for Particular Persons, upon most occasions. ByBavjAitnr 
jBVKa. Altered and ImproTad by the RaT.CliarlesSbDeoii. 12mo. 
roan, 4s. 6d. or 18mo.3s. 

HELPS to DEVOTION; Momiqg and Evening Fnyetfi for 
erery day in the week, adapted for the use of Families. By 
H. Tattam,D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. 12mo. boards, 2s.6d. 

SHORT FAMILY PRAYERS for Erery Morning and 
BTcning of the Month. Selected aad Arranged from tha Liturgy, 
Psalms, and rarious eminent Writers. By WnxiAM Soltau, Esq. 
Member of the Chorch of EAgland. Second Edition. ISmo. 
cloth, 3s. 

A COURSE of MORNING and EVENING PRAYERS, 
for the use of the Families of the Poor. ISmo. sewed, 6d., or 5s. per 
doxen. 

FORMS of PRAYERS, adapted for the ase of Schools and 
Young Persons. ByJ.Svow. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

PRIVATE PRAYERS for YOUNG PERSONS. By M. A. 

Fcap. cloth, 2s. 

A FEW PLAIN SHORT PRAYERS,intended to begent 
with each set of Baby Linen lent to Poor Women. 84mo. sewed, 
Sd., or 2s. 6d. per doxen. 

A COMPANION to the ALTAR, with Occasional Prayers. 
By Oeorob a. E. Mabsh, A.M., Rector of Bangor, Flintshire. 
Third Edition. Boards, Is. 6d.; sheep* 28. ; calf»9s. 

NEWLY ARRANGED MANUALforCOMMUNICANTS 
at the LORD'S SUPPER, including the Service for the Holy Com- 
munion. 84mo. bound, 3s. 

QUESTIONS and PRACTICAL REMARKS on the POR- 
TIONS of SCRIPTURE selected as the Epistles for each Sunday in 
tb§ Year. By the Author ot **Q,ua&WQii«oii\.\i^QL«v^«W^kc. 18mo. 
cloth, 2b. 6d. 
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QUESTIONS on the COLLECTS of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND, for erery Sunday in the Tear, Designed to Promote a Better 
Understanding of those comprehensive Forms of Prayer; with a Key, 
containing suitable Answers and Scriptural proofs, for the nae of 
Toung Persons. 18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

RAWN8LEY, REV. R* D. B.-yiLL/lOE SERMONS. Se- 
cond Series. By R. DROimoirs B. Rawitslbt, M.A., Yicar of Shiplake, 
late Fellow of Magdalen Collie, Oxford. ISmo. 5s. 64. 

*• Enforces the practical duties of religion and the beauty of hottBOM.**-^ 
JoknButt, 

** This is a volume of plain sermons in a simple unpretending style 
adapted to the comprehension of the villagers to whom they are addressed, 
and inculcating many useful practical lessons."— C%«reh </ Engkuid 
Magatfine. 

— SERMONS, CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. 12mo. doth, 
6s. 6d. 

" Their plainness brings them within the comprehension of the most il- 
literate, whilst their exposition and illustration of Gospel truth render them 
a medium of usefulness, which cannot be without the very best reeulto/'- 
Bell't Atettenger. 

RAW8TORNE, REV. W. E.-SERMONS. Bj the Ber. Wiir 
LUM EnvfTARD Rawstoknc, M.A., Tlcar of Ormskirk. S vols. fcap. 
eloth,eaeh4s.0d. 

THE RECTOR in SEARCH of a CURATE. Post 8ro 

etoth, 9t. 

Contents.— 1. The Parish— 2. The Curate— 3. The Temporary Onim t e ■ i 
5. The Bvangelici8t^-6. The Evangelicals— 7. The Unfortunate Alan— 8. The 
Scholar— 9. The MiUennarian— 10. The Anglo-Catholio— 11. The Approved 
—IS. The Ordination. 

** A lively and entertaining book.'*—C%riftia» Obierver, 

* * Interesting and attractive."— £)pec(a<(;r.- 

THB BEBBBMED ROSE ; or, WiUie's Best. By a La»t. Fotp. 
cloth, St. «d. 

** The narrative is well told, there are passages of exquisite pathos, and 
* The Redeemed Rose' may be safely classed amongst the beet books of its 
kind."— CftritCian Times. 

** It is a touching narrative, and we feel sure will be read with interest 
and profit."— C%«rM qf England Mugaxine, 

REFLECTIONS upon the COLLECTS of the CHURCH. 
ISmo. cloth. Is. 
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ROSS, REV. A.-A MEMOIR of the late REV. ALEX^ 
ANDER ROSS, A.M., Rector of Banagher, in the Diocese of Derry, with 
a Selection of his Sermons. And a Prbpacx by the Venerable John 
Hatdxn, M.A., Archdeacon of Derry. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

" Mr. Ross appears to have been a remarkable man. He had fine natural 
talents, and much acquired learning ; and all his attainments were devoted 
to the Saviour's glory. We have read the Mnmoir with great interest; and 
we think that no one can carefully peiuse it without honouring tiie character 
therein pourtrayed, and feeling some additional spur to diligent advanee- 
ment in God's service. The Sermons are weighty, and well deserve pemsal. 
The volume is altogether most important, as it exhibits the history and 
labours of an Irish clergyman, who, by his position, saw much into that 
strife which is so keenly carried on between the truth of Scripture and the 
perversions of Rome.*' —Church qf England Moffoxine, 

RUSSELL, DR,-THE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 
With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; and 
a view of the Progress of Society, from the Rise of the Modem Kingdoms 
to the Peace of Paris in 1 763. In a series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son. New Edition, continued to the presenttime. 4 vols. 8to. doth, 
£2 12s. 

RUPERT'S LAND, BISHOP OF.-THENET in the BAT; 

or. Journal of a Visit to Moose and Albany. By David Andbbbov, 
D.D., Bishop of Rupert's Land. With a Map of the Diocese. Fcap. 
cloth, 4s. 8d. 

— NOTES of the FLOOD at the RED RIVER, 1852. Fcap. 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

SCENES in OUR PARISH. By a Country Parson's Daogbter. 
3 vols. 12mo. boards, each 5s. 



SCOTT, REV. T.-ESS AYS on the MOST IMPORTANT 
SUBJECTS in RELIGION. By the Rev. Thomas Scott, late Rector 
of Ashton Sandford, Bucks. With a Memoir of the Author. Fifteenth 
Edition. 12mo.fis.; 18mo. 3s.6d. 

SCRIPTURE CATECHISM; extracted chiefly from the Rer. 
EdwardBickersteth's *' Scripture Help." Designed to assist the Young in 
Mequlring a Knowledge of the Holy Bible, and to commend it to their love. 

By E, W, 1 Smo. Is. sewed. Is. 6d. e\otYi. 
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SERMONS and EXTRACTS CONSOLATORY on the LOSS 
of FRIENDS. Selected from the Works of the most eminent Divines. 
Third Edition. 8to. cloth, ISs. 

8HAK8PEARE.-THE PLAYS of WILLTAM SHAKSPEARE, 

accurately printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies* a History of 
the Stage, and a Life of Shakspeare. By Albxandbk Chalmkrs, F.S.A. 
8 Tols. 8T0. £3 i2s., or 1 T0I.8VO. lOs. 8d. 

SHERWOOD, MRS.-THE GOLDEN GARLAND of IN- 
ESTIMABLE DELIGHTS. By Mrs. Shbbwood. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

" It possesses greater reality, and even interest, than some more am- 
bitious>looking tales; everything in the Golden Garland bears the stamp of 
truth.'*— Spectator. 

*'It serves as a vehicle to inculcate the soundest moral precepts," &c.— 
Herald. 

— THE MIRROR OF MAIDENS in the Days of Good Queen 
Bess. 12mo. cloth, 6s. 

— THE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. A Sequel to «' The 
Life of Henry Milner.'* ISmo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

— THE HISTORY of HENRY MILNER. 3 vols. 12mo. 
cloth, each 68. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; or. The 
Child's Manual. Nineteenth Edition. 12mo., cloth. 5s. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume «. 
Third Edition 12mo. cloth, Ss. 

— THE HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY. Volume 3. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 

— JULIETTA Dl LAVENZA. A Tale. 18mo.cloth,28. 

— THE HEDGE of THORNS. ¥Ul\\^^Vi\wi, V^m^.^^'^^v^ 
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SHERWOODy MRS. 

— VICTORIA. 12mo.bd8. 4s. 

— THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY. Third Edition. iSmo. 
bdi. Ss. 6d. 

— THE LITTLE MOMIERE. l«ino. cloth, Ss. 

SHIRLEYy BI8HOP.-LETTERS and MEMOIR of the late 
WALTER AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY. D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
Han. Edited by Thomas Hill, B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. Second 
Edition , revised. With a Portrait, 8to., cloth, 1 4s. 

"There is a healthy tone of piety in Dr. Shirley's remains; and no one 
can read the Memoir without being struck with the humility and simplicity 
of mind which characterized its subject."— C^riftioti C^biertrcr. 

" A solid and interesting volume, containing, in addition to the biography, 
various intelligent remarks on public affairs and theological questions, "with 
a good many descriptive sketches of scenery and mankind."— iSilpectotor. 

*' It is a volume which we have read with the deepest interest, and have 
closed with the highest feelings of its importance."— Cfentt«man's MofftUftne^ 

— LETTERS to YOUNG PEOPLE. By the late Right Rev. 
Waltcs Augustus, Bishop of Sodor and Man. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

" We must admit the substantial excellence of much of what we find here ; 
and all we have perused of the volume has instructed us not a little." — 
English Review, 

"The volume consists of letters chiefly addressed to his son and daugh- 
ter; and exhibits the writer in a very amiable, affectionate, pious, and 
sensible light. Some of the epistles to his son contain Judicious advice on 
study and critical remarks on hook»,**-^8peetator. 

*' We like the general tone of these letters much. They are cheerful, nn- 
affected, kindly, without overweening conceit or laborious condescension. 
They refer, too, to real incidents and events."— ^(Aemsum. 

— SERMONS Preached on varioas occasions* 12mo. cloth, 68. 

** A direct plainness of style and purpose, which had the effect of force, 
and a sound Protestant feeling."— iSpectotor. 

*' These sermons are marked by that unaffected piety and sound sense 
which characterized their revered autlior . The little volume deserves a place 
/UBong th9 first-class seleetlons of prac\tea\^\»»ii\Kc«M:*— }<^u BmII« 
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SIMEON, REV. C.-MEMOIRS of the Rer. CHARLES 
8IMBON. M.A., late Senior Fellow of Kiiif'8 College, and Mlnleter of 
Trinity Chureh, Cambridge ; containing his Autobiography, togethei with 
Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. Edited by the Rot. 
William Carus, M.A., Canon of Winchester, and Yicar of Romsey, 
Hants. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, with portrait and fac-simile, 7»' Od. 

SINCLAIR, REV. W.-THE DYING SOLDIER. A Tale 
fomided on Facts. By the Rer. William SurcLAia, M.A., Incombent of 
St. €korge'k, Leeds. Second Edition. 18mo. dotht Is. 6d. 

— A MANUAL of FAMILY and OCCASIONAL PRAYERS. 
18mo. cloth. Is. 6d. 

SMITH, REV. T. T.-SEKMONS. By the Rer. T. Tuvsiall 
Smith , M.A., Vicar of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. Seeond Edition. ISmo. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

^ LBGTUEBS on the TEMPTATION OP OUR BLESSED 

LORD. 18mo. cloth, Ss. 

** Practical discourses, fall of evangelical piety, and great cleametsof 
pxpouiition/;— £e<r« Mu$mger, 

** Full of Talnable matttr, the result of mneh thought and study, and it 
eminently ^ncticaX.**—EnglUh Review. 

— THE SACRAMENTS. Two Explanstoij Treatiiei. 12mo. 
cloth, Ss. 6d. 

SOLACE of a MOURNER. Fcap.cloth. 48. 6d. 

SONOS and SMALL POEMS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES: 
also, the LAMENTATIONS of JEREMIAH. New and Literal Traosla- 
sions. SmaUito. doth,te. 

The object is to present these Poems In a form as doselv as possible re- 
sembling the Original, in a literal Translation ; to give the Poetry of the 
Old Testament more in its own poetical form, as it is belicTed that much of 
its beauty is lost by being read as prose. 

STEPHEN, SIR G^ANTISLAYERT RECOLLECTIONS: 
In a SERIES of LETTERS addressed to Mrs. BEECHER STOWB. 
Written by Sir Osorob SrsrHair, at her Request. Fcap., cloth, 4s. 

STEWART, REV. J.H.-MEMOIBS and REMAINS of 
RcT. JAMES HALDANB STEWART, MA., Ute Rector of Llmpsiletd^ 
and some time Incumbent of St. Bride's, lAH^r^wil* "^l \Aa^!bnra. ^^ '^^^ 
Frepamtion. 
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STOWELLy REV. H.-A MODEL for MEN of BUSINESS : 
or. Lectures on the Charaeter of Nehemiah. By Hugh Stowkll, II.A., 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Salford Honorary Canon of Chester, and 
Boral Dean. Second Edition, crown 8to. cloth, 7s* 

— TRACTA RIANISM TESTED by HOLY SCRIPTURE 
and the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in a Series of Sermons. 8 vols. 
ISmo. cloth, each As. 

N.B. The object of this work is not merely nor mainly to confute Traeta- 
rianism, but rather to inform and establish the minds of Churchmen on 
certain perplexing questions, respecting which definite views are much 
needed. 

TALES FOR MY GRANDCHILDREN. 1 8mo. cloth, «8. 

** A work adapted to the capacities of very young children, to aflTord 
instmctive amusement for Sunday evening." 

THOMPSON REV. F. E.-TWELVE LECTURES preached 
In St. George's Chapel, Old Brentford, in the Season of Lent 1844 and 184&. 
By the Rev. F. E. Thompsoit, B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Incumbent of Old Brentford. 12mo. cloth, fie. 

*' In a theological point of view his object is very suecessfiilly accomplished 
by Mr. Thompson. In a literary sense the plan of the writer gives purpose, 
variety, and interest to his discourses. Biography and applied morality are 
superadded to the general matter of a sermon. The style is agreeable— the 
manner rapid and Uapreuife.**— (Spectator, 

THORNTON, H.-FEMALE CHARACTERS. By the late 
Hbnrt Thobhton, Esq., M.P. With Prayers adapted to the Lectures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 8s. 

— FAMILY COMMENTARY on PORTIONSof the PENTA- 
TEUCH ; in Lectures, with Prayers adapted to the Subjects. Second 
Edition. Thick Svo. cloth, 12s. 

— ON the TEN COMMANDMENTS, with PRAYERS. 
Second Edition. 1 2mo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

— FAMILY PRAYERS, in a Series for a Month. Thirty-first 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 

TOTTENHAM, REV. E.— REMAINS of EDWARD TOT- 
TENHAM, B.D., late Minister of Laura Chapel, Bath, and Prebendary 
of WeU». Edited with a MemoVt, \»^^.C. IUbss, B.D. 8iro. cloth, 
7«. «d. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE GERMAN TREE. A Moral for the Young. 

By the Bev. T. GOODWIN HATCHARD, M.A., Rector of 
Havant, Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis Conyngham. It. 

Bp the tame Author, 

FEED MY LAMBS. A Lectare for Children in 
words of one syllable; to which is added a Hymn. SeTenth thou- 
sand. 32mo. 8d.» or 9s. 8d. per dozen. 

MY DUTY. The Christian Duties, taken from the 
Church Catechism, printed in red and blaclc within an ornamental 
Oothic tablet; intended for Parochial distribution. 4d. each, or 
3s. 0d. per ozen. 

TRACTS for CHILDREN in STREETS and LANES, 

HIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or, Fifty-two Scripture Facts in 
simple language. By the Author of *< Peep of Day," " Near 
Home," &c. In a packet containing Fifty-two Tracto, each 
illustrated with a Wood-cut. Eleventh Thousand. Ss. 

THE FOURTH COMMANDMENT EXPLAINED. 

By a Sunday School Teacher. 3d., or 2s. 6d. a doxen . 

THE TEACHER'S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE- 

WORK. 6d. each , or 5s. per doxen . 

THE KNITTING TEACHER'S ASSISTANT. 6d., 

or 58. per dosen. 

A MISFORTUNE CHANGED into a BLESSING. 

l8mo.6d., or Is. cloth. 

ELIEZER; or. The Faithful Servant. 12mo 3d., or 
Ss.6d. per dosen. 

PORTIONS OF SCRIPTURE, arranged with a view 

to promote the Rklioiods Obssrtancx op tbb Lord's DikT. By 
a Ladt. 3d., or Ss. 6d. perdoseu. 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

HOW CAN I GO TO CHURCH ? or, A Dialogue 
between a Lady and a Poor Wonum. 8d. each. 

WHY SHOULD I NOT GO TO THE MEETING- 

H0U8E? 3d. each. 

SELECT STORIES from MODERN HISTORY: 

8T. BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY, and JOAN of ARC ; or, Tbe 
Maid of Orleans. Written for the Instruction of the ChQdren of 
Tillage BchuoL With Ulnitrationi^ Fcap. sewed, 0d. 

*' Not iU.«dapted to their end. These Uttle stories are plainly and 
even lairly told ; no attempt being made to excite party feeling or to 
disguise the real truths of history. We can recommend the book.*^ 



CONVERSATION on the ADVANCE WE HAVE 

MADB in CHRISTIAN CHARITY; or. Why is U not Enough 
for a Man to be Sincere ? 18mo. cloth. Is. 

SEED TIME and HARVEST. Some Aceoont of 

•< SchooUi for the DesUtute." By the Author of ** The Gospel of 
Other Days." Third Edition. 6d. 

A FRIEND to the SICK and AFFLICTED. 3d., 

or S»» 6d. per dosen* 

THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH. 12mo. 3d. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE SABBATH. By Sir 

Hbhbv Dvmokc. ISmo. 6d. 

NARRATIVE OF POLL PEG, of Leicestershire. 

3d., or 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

REPAIRING THE CHURCH. 3d., or 28. 6d. per 

dozen. 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS on the LITURGY of 

the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Right Rer. Gbomb 
Datyb, Bishop otPeierVffOui^. \«ai«.«^ 
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TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Bp the same AiUh4fr, 

VILLAGE CONVERSATIONS ob the PRINCIPAL 

OFFICES of the CHURCH. Forming a Sequel to the abOTO. 
18mo. ed. 

THE CURATE CATECHISING; or, an Exposition 

of the Church Cateohiam. By the Rot. W. Thistlmthwaxtb, 
A.M. BixthBdMoB. ISmo. le. 

BpOutUmeAiimof, 

THE CHURCH COMMUNICATING; or. An 

Expoiition of the Commonion Service of the Church of England. 
18mo. 6d. 

THE PAROCHIAL MINISTER'S LETTER to the 

TOUNG PEOPLE of hit CHARGE on CONFIRMATION. By 
the Rev. Johh Langlbt, Rector of St. Mary's, Wallingford. 12mo. 
Ss. per dozen. 

CONFIRMATION: its Nature, Importance, and 

Benefite. By the Rev. T. Gbivpith, A.M. 4d., or 3e. 8d. per 
dozen. 

A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to 

YOUNG PERSONS about to be CONFIRMED. By the Right 
Rev. D. Wilson, Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 12mo. 4d. 

Bif ihe tame Autkor, 

A PLAIN and AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS to 

YOUNG PERSONS PRETIOUSLY to RECEIYING the 
LORDS SUPPER. ISmo. 4d. 

THREE PLAIN, FAMILIAR LECTURES on Con- 
firmation. By C. J. Spkncbb, A.M., Rector of RadweU, 
Herts. I2mo. sewed, ta. 

A SHORT CATECHISM ; or. Plain Instruction, con- 
taining the Sum of Christian Learning, set forth by the authority 
of his Majesty, King Edward the Sixth, for ail Schoolmasters to 
Teaeh, A. D. 16M. IBmo. ed. or As. per dosen. 
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TUDOR, H.-DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of a Christian Family- 
Resident in Cumberland. With descriptive Slcetclies of tlie Scenery of the 
British Lalces. By Hcnbt Tddor, Esq., Barrister at-Law. Second Edi- 
tion. ISmo. cloth, 6b, 

** The sale of the first edition of this pleasing Tolnme was commensorate 
with its worth. The Author accomplished two objects by its original publi- 
cation,— the first, a truly Christian narrative of the manners and habits of a 
religious family, combined with an elegant description of the diversified 
scenery of the lake countries ; and the second, a donation, to a considerable 
amount, by the sale to the purposes of the Church Missionary Society. The 
same objects are kept in view in the second issue, and we can, therefore, do 
nothing better now to increase its circulation, than by assuring our readers 
that the excellence of the design has been sought to be performed in the 
most satisfactory manner."— .aetf'f Mestenger, 

TUPPERy W. F.- PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Martik F. Tdppbr, D.C.L., &c. Twentieth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 
with Portrait, 7s. 

— AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TUPPER'S PRO- 

YERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

TUB DBSION8 BT 

John Gilbert. 



C. W. Cope, RA. 

Fred.R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 

John Tenniel. 

Edward H. Corbould. 

George Dodgson. 

Edward Duncan. 

Birket Foster. 



James Godwin. 
William Harvey. 
J. C. Horsley. 
William L. Leitch. 
Joseph Severn. 
Walter Severn. 



The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry Noel Humphreys. 
In 4to. bound in cloth, gilt edges, £1 lis. 6d.; morocco, £2 8s. ; mo- 
rocco, by Hayday, £2 12s. 6d. 

— PROBABILITIES: an AID to FAITH. Third Edition. 

Fcap. cloth, 4s. 

** It is difficult to convey, by extracts, the charm which is difTused over 
this little book. There is, in the iutinite variety of subject, a continuous 
line of thought, which iixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the 
mind amused and edilied with the peruaskW—Chi-istianlUmen^raneer. 

TYTLER, MISS A. F.-LEILA AT HOME; a Continuation 
of **L«ila in England." By Ann Frasbb Tytlbr. Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

"Leila at Home," in continuation of •* Leila in England," is written in 
the same pleasant style, and conveys similar lessons of an instructive and 
religious tendency ."^LiUraryQazeUe, 

— LEILA ; or, the Island. Se^envVi ^^YxKon.. '^ w^.^^^»0^'Ji>3sv^<^^, 



\ 
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TYTLERy MISS A. F. 

— LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continuation of *• Leila; or, tbe 
Island.'* Fourth Edition. Fcap. cloth, 68. 

— MARY and FLORENCE; or. Grave and Gay. Tenth 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, fis. 

— MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. Fifth Edition. 
Fcap. cloth, 68. 

' * These works are excellent. Miss Tytler's writings are especially valuable 
for their religious spirit. She has taken a Just position between the 
rationalism of the last generation and the puritanism of the present, while 
the perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from Juvenile life, 
show powers which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed."— Quarter/y Review. 

TYTLER, MISS M. F -THE WOODEN WALLS of OLD 
ENGLAND; or. Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Maroabst FnAann 
Tttlbr. Containing Biogrttphies of Lord Rodney, Earls Howe and St. 
Yincent, Lords de Saumarez and CoUingwood, Sir Sidney Smith and 
Viscount Exmouth. Fcap. cloth, 08. 

— TALES of tbe GREAT and BRAVE. Containing Memoirs 
of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Prince Cluurles Edward Stuart, Nelson, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 58. 

VENN, REV. H.-MEMOIB and Selection from the Cor. 
respondence of the Rev. H. Venn, M A. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Venn, B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Seventh Edition. Fcap. cloth, 78. 

VERSCHOYLE. A Roman Catholic Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century. 12mo. cloth, 68. 

VICTORIA, BISHOP OF-LEWCHEW and the LEW- 
CHE WANS ; being a Narrative of a Visit to Lewchew, or Loo Choo, 
in October, IB50. By Onoaoa Smith, D.D., Bishop ol Victoria. Fcap. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— HINTS for the TIMES i or, the Religionsj of Sentiment, of 
Form, and of Feeling, contrasted with Vital Oodliness. Fcap. sewed, 
l8.6d. 

** A sensible and seaaonable UtUa tt«a.\:Ua.**— GKriillUMi Qra«rd.Vami« 
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WEBB, MRS. J. B.-THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. Reflee- 
tloDB on the History of St. John. By Hn. J. B. Wsbb, Author of 
** NAomi,** " Reflectiona on the History of Noah/'&c. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 
4t.0d. 
*' Yery sensible and well written reflections on the History of St. John. 

We can safely recommend it.**— Cftrivfiaii Ouarditm. 

WHITE, REV, C.-THE NATURAL HISTORY «nd ANTI- 
QUITIES of SELBORNE. BytheRcT. OiidBBTWHm,M.A. A New 
Edition, with Notes, by Edward Turner Bennett, Esq., F.L.8., &c. 8to. 
cloth, 18s. 

WILLYAM8,MI88 J. L.-<;HILL0N; or, ProtesUnts of the 
Sixteenth Century. An Historical Tale. By J axtb Louisa Willy amb. 
S Yols. 8to. cloth, 10s. 
** We think highly of this pathetic story. A tree spirit of cheerfol pi«ty 

penrades its pages ; the characters are nicely discriminated, and many of the 

scenes are very vividly portrayed. All who read it may derive benefit from 

ita perusaf-^Brttoimla. 

WOLFE, REV. C.-SIX PLAIN SERMONS, Preached to a 
Rural Congregation. By the Rev. Charlbs Wolfb, late Curate of 
Kemsing, Kent. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 8d. 

*' The name prefixed to this volume is so dear to' the Christian and literary 
world, that we took it up with a feeling of pleasure and interest, and have 
not been disappointed. It is by the nephew of the celebrated author of the 
' Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore,' pronounced by Byron to be the 
di^'d'ceuvre of all odes in our tongue, llie sermons are shnple, warm, 
alfbctionate, scriptural, and substantial ; there is still a gleam of genius 
beneath all, which betrays that power is modulating itself to humility, and 
that there is no gap in the linka of hereditai^ talent," Scc-^Church of 
Engkmd (iuarterlp Review. 

WORDS of WISDOM for MY CHILD, being a Text for 
Every Day In the Year, for the use of very Toung Children. Second Edi- 
tion. 32mo. cloth, 8s. 

WOODWARD, REV. H.- THOUGHTS on the CHARAC- 
TER and HISTORY of NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. Hsitrt Wood- 
ward, A.M., formerly of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford; Rector of 
Fethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, as. 8d. 

** This interesting little volume is pervaded by a deep-toned piety, and a 
calm philosophy, which are truly edifying in these days of religious turmoil 
and excitement," &c.— JriA EcdetiaetiaU JoumaL 

— SHORT READINGS for FAMILY PRAYERS, ESSAYS, 
and SERMONS. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

" The most striking point in Mr. Woodward's writings, the point which 
mo»t excites our admiration, and, we trust, improves our hearts, is the high 
and elevated standard othoUnea% wYvVc\\\\««N«t \)\»A«%VA<ove us, the deeply 
prmcilctA tondanoy of aULbla ihouc'bW* (na^QiaodiikibNMM. 



